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Editorial 


THERE is enough in China to feed all, but it is 
| ee badly distributed; furthermore, so many live from 
hand to mouth that any catastrophe shutting off their loca] 
source of supplies at once plunges them in misery. One of the 
worst famines that has ever come to China has begun in North 
China. It is said to involve thirty million people. Steps are 
already being taken to organize relief measures. Relief of 
suffering people is a form of social service that no Christian 
questions. We anticipate, therefore, that all Christian 
Churches will be in the lead in taking up collections to meet 
this great need. We hope every Christian Church in China 
will do its part no matter how small. Here is a most practical 
opportunity to prove the Christian spirit of brotherhood. 
Two Committees—one in Shanghai with Tang Shao Yi 
as Chairman, and one in Peking with Mr. R. H. Clive as 
Chairman, have been organized. If it will help any of our 
readers, we shall be glad to receive funds and pass them on 
to those qualified to receive them. In such case checks had 
better be made payable to this office. We hope there will 
be an immediate and strong reply towards the meeting of 
this need, 
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THERE has been a noticeable increase in China 
of what is called ‘institutional’? church work. 
Among those engaging in this type of service 
there is a growing consciousness of the need of getting together 
for the purpose of more definite formulation of principles and 
interchange of methods and experience. During the summer 
at both Kuling and Mokanshan small groups met for informal 
confereuce. They decided to take advantage of the National 
Christian Conference in 1921 to call together for one day those 
interested in this type of Christian work. It is proposed that 
this one-day conference be held immediately preceding the main 
conference. For this purpose an Institutional Work Conference 
Committee of eight, composed equally of Chinese and mission- 
aries, was appointed to arrange the program. The Rev. A. R. 
Kepler was appointed as Chairman, and the Rev. Sidney McKee 
of South Gate, Shanghai, as Secretary. It is hoped to have 
one or two commissions on special problems to report at this 
Conference. In order that such a Conference may be successful 
it is necessary that the Committee get in touch with all those 
engaged in iustitutioual or community church work. Such are 
therefore urged to send their names to the Secretary and at the 
same time to send in the names of others interested in this type 
of work, either directly or indirectly. We are glad to note 
these plans, and hope that a successful Conference will result. 
The time has come for the Christian Church to make clear the 
significance of the Gospel for the community as well as the 
individual. There is a growing demand that the Churches do 
more than open their doors a few times a week. This Con- 
ference is an attempt to outline plans to meet that demand. 
* | * 

WE are glad to note that careful con- 
ee eee sideration is being given to the future of 
German missions. There are also sigus of a desire on the part 
of these missions to resume their work. A report given before 
the International Missionary Meeting at Crans, near Geneva, 
in June, 1920, stated that the uumber of native Christians 
‘under the care of Protestant and Roman Catholic German 
missions now left without the supervision of their former 
teachers is estimated by the Germans to be about one and a 
haif million. Dr. Arthur J. Brown, in a speech given before 
the Foreign Missions Conference iu 1920, stated that prior to 
the war, the German Protestant societies were conducting au 
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extensive foreign missionary work. They had 2,400 mission- 
aries, 9,000 native workers, 240,000 boys and girls in the 
schools, and according to Dr. Richter, 850,000 Christiaus under 
their care. We sympathize with the fact that this burden lies 
heavily on the hearts of German Protestant leaders. The 
resolutions adopted by the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America in 1920 note with satisfaction. that at the 
meeting of the Executive Cummittee of the World Alliance for 
Promoting International Friendship through the Churches, 
held at the Hague, on October 3rd, 1919, the principle ‘‘ of the 
freedom of the whole Christian Church to carry the Gospel of 
Christ to all the world’’ was applied to the problem of the 
future of German missions. Now while all the problems 
arising out of the war are not yet settled, there is evident 
desire on the part of Christians to see German missions take up 
again the work laid down, It is pointed out that if the German 
societies caunot care for this work, American and British 
societies must do so, or else it will be lost. To do this it is 
stated that five million dollars a year will be needed. There 
seems to be agreement that it would be best for the Germans to 
resume this work themselves, and we can only express the hope 
that ere long this will be possible. The separations that 
showed themselves during the war need not be continued 
indefinitely. In view too of the National Christian Conference 
of-1921 it is imperative that the spirit of Christ should again 
become dominant in the relation between all mission societies, 
The contribution of German Christians is still needed in — 
China. 
* * * 

| . Ir is the function of the RECORDER to look at the 
ar effect of movements on Christian work in China. 

We wish, therefore, to draw attention to the im- 
portance of guarding against some possible dangers in the Bible 
Union movement which emerged this summer. The statement 
on which our remarks are based is not yet, we understand, in. 
final form. First drafts of such statements are usually unsatis- 
factory even to their supporters. But while this published aim | 
is still tentative is the time to note and correct its possible 
dangers. With the fundamental motive of the movement to 
emphasize the place of the Bible in Christian work in China all 
will agree. Its possible dangers lie in its implied methods not 
in the motive. The movement is in danger of being taken as 
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a precursor of interference by 2 voluntary group in matters 
heretofore left to churches and missions to decide. Even the 
appearance of this all national organizations have heretofore 
avoided. Conscientious attempts to promote this propaganda as 
outlined may easily infringe on religious liberty. An attempt 
to have all the missionaries sign for or against a theological 
statement, either this one or another,—which we understand is 
to be done shortly,—may induce a feeling of mutual suspicion 
or distrust especially of those who do not sign. This would 
militate greatly against the spiritual life of all coucerned. The 
proposed effort to get missions and churches to elect representa- 
tives to the National Christian Council on the basis of these 
‘*standards’’ involves the risk that the planning for and work 
of that Conference may be absorbed in a discussion of rival 
interpretations of belief rather than focused on the great tasks 
we need at once to do together. Even in the days of the 
heated ‘‘term ’’ question no such attempt was made ; indeed by 
- common understandiug the subject was kept out of the Con- 
ference. No attempt has ever been made in China to thus 
influence a National Conference. We frankly disagree with 
the statement by the projectors of this movement, that it is not 
‘‘divisive in its nature’’: it is not, of course, so conceived by 
them. But that herein lies its most evident danger is seen in 
the ‘‘acrimonious’’ division which marked its inception on 
Kuling, and which may be repeated in many other places. 
Such sharp division of missionary sympathy has not been 
known since the ‘‘term’’ controversy. We have enough 
information in hand to know that this danger is already 
recognized as a likely result of this movement. We cannot at 
this time afford a division of our forces. It would stall our 
mission work. Finally there is a still more subtle danger. In 
the mist arising from the discussion of interpretations on which 
we have not agreed and possibly never can agree, the face of 
Christ, in. the necessity of loyalty to whom we all agree, may 
be obscured with loss to all our workers and work. 
| A YEAR ago the Executive Committee of 
World's Sunday ihe China Sunday School Union faced the 
School Convention. 
question of promoting a Chinese delegation 
to this Convention, and after most careful consideration it was 
decided that this could not be done. It was therefore decided 


to recommend that the Convention either be postponed or 
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held elsewhere. This action was taken unanimously and 
concurred in by a considerable group of Christian leaders, 
present by special invitation. This decision with a strong 
covering letter giving reasons for this step was sent to the 
Executive Committee of the World’s Sunday School As- - 
sociation. Later the China Sunday School Union expressed 
the hope that conditions would so change that a representa- 
tive Chinese delegation would be possible. Conditions have 
not yet materially changed. Due aunouncement of the 
Convention has been made from time to time. ‘Thus the 
door has been kept open. The problem has also been widely 
discussed in different parts of China. During the year the 
Committee of the World’s Suuday Schovo! Association sent Dr. 
J. F. Goucher to extend a special invitation to Chinese 
Christians. So far, however, as our information goes no body 
of Christians in China has voted in favour of going, and some 
have voted adversely. During September, Dr. Ibuka, President 
of the Presbyterian College in Tokyo, Chairman of the 
National Committee of the Japanese Y. M. C. A., and a Vice- 
President of the Tokyo Committee of the World’s Sunday 
School Association, together with Mr. Stafford, a business man 
of New York and prominent on the Convention Committee, 
arrived in Shanghai to discuss this matter with Chinese 
Christians. They were cordially met and given ample opport- - 
unity for such discussion. Their visit was of course too late 
for official church or mission action, even if such’ action had 
been desired. The deadlock remains as it was; the feeling 
against going being stronger than otherwise. No representative 
Chinese delegation or leader will, so far as our present informa- 
tion goes, be at Tokyo. On this matter there is some difference 
of opinion amongst the missionaries. The Chinese Christians, 
however, must be granted the right of free men to settle this 
burning issue for themselves. The difficulties in the way are 
not only political, but moral and Christian. There is the drug 
trade for instance foisted on China though forbidden in Japan. 
Chinese Christians in Shantung and Korea have suffered directly 
in spite of the presence in the Japanese constitution of the right 
to religious liberty : in some cases at least studied intolerance 
seems the only explanation. A paity of Sunday School visitors 
to Korea recently found it extremely difficult to get in touch 
with Korean Sunday School scholars, which was vot true of 
Japanese scholars. We wish Dr. Ibuka could have come earlier, 
and brought more Japanese Christians with him. In spite of 
this deadlock it is quite evident that Chinese Christian leaders 
are willing to discuss these problems with Japanese Christian 
leaders. We hop2 that this can be done much more directly and 
frequently in the immediate future. There is of course cousider- 
able doubt of the wisdom of attempting this in the convention. 
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Promotion of $ntercession 


CHARLES GALLAUDET TRUMBULL. 


How Much Are We Praying? 


We often hear the expression, ‘‘ prayer and service.’’ It suggests that 
prayer is one thing, service another. There conld not be a more mistaken 
idea. Prayer is service. Prayer is the highest form of service and the most 
energetic service any child of God can render; for prayer, true prayer, is 
energized by the omnipotence of God, and, as has been well said, it ‘‘ releases 
the energies of God.’’ | 


Our Lord says, ‘‘If ye shall ask . . . I will do’’ (John 14: 14). And 
if God can do greater things than man, then prayer is the most resultful 
investment of our time that we can make,—up to the limits of such time as 
God would have us give to prayer. Have we honestly asked God to show 
us what proportion of our daily time, as a working basis, he would have us 
give to prayer? Have we realized that, after allowing one-third of the day’s 
twenty-four hours for sleep, if we give one solid hour of the remaining 
sixteen to prayer, we are using only six and a quarter per cent of our waking 
hours for the most effective form of service we can render, and ninety-three 
and three-quarters per cent of our time to other matters, most of them less 
important? Or, if we give two hours a day to prayer, we are giving only 
twelve and a half per cent of our waking time to the highest service we can 
render God and our fellows, and eighty-seven and a half p:rcent to other 
matters. 


Might we help men more, might we bring out of death into life more 
‘ souls, through faith in Christ as their Saviour, if we perhaps ‘‘ talked less to 
men about God and talked more to God about men?’’ If we really want the 
world-wide revival to come, for which—God be praised—so many are praying, 
may we not ask God to reorganize our own prayer life, and then let him 
really do so, at any cost to our own man-made ideas and plans? 


Those who would be in touch with what the writer believes is the most 
God-used intercessory agency of which he has any knowledge, will do well to 
drop a line to the Great Commission Prayer League, 808 North La Salle St., 
Chicago, U.S.A., and ask for samples of its prayer leaflets. Legitimate 
prayer requests of any sort sent to the League are faithfully brought before 
God in prayer, 
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Contributed Articles 


The Value of Some Liturgical Features in 
| Church Services 


_ A Symposium 


ET it be understood at the outset that there ought to be 

no restriction of the freedom of prayer, the right and 

privilege of the Church to speak directly as sons to the 
Father. | 

This being granted, the question remains how many under 
present conditions really pray with the minister, how many 
allow their thoughts to wander during a long prayer, how 
many listen as to a devout meditation, but do not actually 
speak face to face with God. And again while free prayer 
means freedom to the minister it sometimes involves the people 
in bondage, where the minister has no deep experience of the 
spiritual life, and offers a stereotyped form of work, with the 
uniformity of a book but without dts distinction of expression. 

The needs of the situation will not be met by the mere 
issue of printed forms. Modern prayers may help the minister 
in supplying material, they will not be of much use to the 
congregation. If we examine existing liturgies, and the 
English Book of Common Prayer in particular, we find that 
on the whole the ancient parts are the most valuable, while 
the prayers added after the Reformation sooner wear thin with 
constant use. In Scotland, John Kmnox’s service-book was 
allowed to. fall into oblivion, it was a modern composition, 
mainly for the use of the minister. 

The ancient prayers are largely based on the Bible, and 
to this they owe their power. A great part of the Latin 
missals and breviaries consist of extracts from the Psalms and 
Prophets, based on the mystical interpretation of the Old 


Testament. And the power of this Scriptural languag: is due 


to its direct use of concrete images to embody spiritual truth, 
giving a defined outline which the mind can fill with a great 
variety of content. Thus we may use the Lord’s Prayer daily, 


Norg.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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yet with new thoughts every time. Or take these words ‘‘O 
Lord make clean our hearts within us, And take not Thy Holy 
Spirit from us,’’ or the Introit of the French Reformed ‘* Our 
help is in the name of the Lord, who hath made heaven and 
earth’’—there is a condensation of strength in such words 
which allows of infinite expansion in thought, and thus is not 
exhausted by frequent use. 

I would suggest the following as an ideal to be worked 
for : 

1. Get the people to use their hymns as prayers, e.g., 
‘‘Just as I am’? as a preparation for Communion. Make a 
small selection, so that the words may be familiar, and the 
mind will not be distracted with deciphering character. | 

2. With an educated cougregation, use select Psalms, the 
New Testament Canticles, Gloria in excelsts and Te Deum. 


3. Recite the Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene Creed. 


"4. For use at Communion, teach the Sanctus and Agnus 
Dei, These express with intense concentration the worship of 
the redeemed and their faith in the one Sacrifice. 


JAMES W. INGLIS. 


One of the most serious defects of ordinary Chinese 
character—of modern times at least—is the lack of a sense of 
reverence,—the result, I suppose, of centuries of engrossment 
with materialistic pursuits, In most Japanese temples that I am 
familiar with there is decorum; and the surroundings, as at 
Nikko for example, are awe-inspiring and a real aid to devotion. 
Chinese temples, ou the other hand,—even those at Chiifu— 
though often beautifully situated are, as a rule, otherwise repul- 
sive ; the air is foul ; beams, walls, images, altars are heavy with 
‘dirt and cobwebs; the priests and attendants are a tatter- 
demalion crew; there is normally smoking and spitting and 
coarse joking under the eyes of their gods, which seem to 
command no restraint or respect; while the ritual at its best 
is perfunctory and anything but uplifting or reverent in 
demeanour. | 

This perhaps need not surprise us when we consider the 
visible representations of the conceptions in the hearts of the 
worshippers of the objects of their worship. ‘‘ They that 
make them shall be like unto them,’’ is the statement of an 
absolute natural law. And is it not heart-breaking to see men 
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made in the image of God and meant to hoid fellowship with 
Him sinking to such depths of eeeerncation and abandon- 
ment of the dignity of manhood ? 

But what concerns me more as a missionary pastor 
working for the upbuilding of Christian character and the 
coming of the Kingdom of God is to note how much of the 
old atmosphere clings to our converts long after they have 
abandoned idolatry and turned to the worship of Him whom 
they no longer doubt to be ¢he one God. Intellectually they 
know ; but from lack of imaginative development, —(Chinese 
in spite of being born actors are very deficient on the imagina- 
‘tive side)—they fail to ‘give their concept content. Hence 
when left to themselves our people—many of them—though 
real converts, seem to feel nothing incongruous in a dirty or 
tawdry place of worship, in an unkempt person, in noisy 
interruption of the act of prayer, in careless praise and 
handling of the Scriptures, in the most disgusting hawking 
and spitting and stentorian yawning during a service. I 
grieve to say that the passages of some of our Manchurian 
churches are littered with spittoons to this day. One feels . 
that with a more real apprehension of the presence of God 
in His Holy temple and the significance of His ow these 
‘profanities could not be. 

‘What has all this got to do with the value of Liturgical 
features in Church services ?” you ask. 

It is largely with a view to counteracting such blemishes 
and as an aid to devotion that I would advocate more attention | 
to liturgical elements in the services of all denominations, and 
not merely translations of western Zooks of Order, however 
venerable, but liturgical features specially adapted to Chinese 
characteristics. For example, for the sake of inculcating the 
true attitude of reverence in which to approach God in the 
service of the sanctuary we have in this city for many years 
adopted the practice of opening our Sunday morning diet of 
worship by rising in a body and, with bowed heads, singing 
unannounced the Scripture sentence, ‘‘I will arise and go to 
my Father.’’ And this is immediately followed by a reverent 
recital of the Lord’s Prayer. It has the same effect as the 
General Confession at the beginning of the Anglican service. 
Occasionally the introductory confession is varied with other 
Scripture sentences, also sung, such as ‘‘Our soul waiteth for 
the Lord,’? or ‘‘The Lord is in His holy temple,’’ or a — 
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Sanctus. I have found that without this introduction the 
approach is apt to be jaunty and thoughtless, or, as in the 
case of those who begin with a recital of the Lord’s Prayer, a 
mere perfunctory gabble,—zen ching 4; Near the fore- 
front we also place an antiphonal recitation of the Beatitudes 
before the first extempore prayer. This service is to remind 
believers of what is required of those who would worthily 
approach God in prayer—for JE is really 
more Christian than Confucian, and incidentally it emphasizes 
for -the non-Christians present, in a form which they can 
understand, some of the cardinal points of our faith. 

In Scotland we are from earliest childhood spiritually 
nurtured on the Psalms, and there can be no doubt that there 
is no literature comparable for inculcating a spirit of reverence . 
and enriching the language of devotion. They also form one 
of the most valuable parts of the Anglican liturgy, but they 
are ‘there arranged and generally used, to my mind, too 
mechanically to gain their full effect. Once more their recital 
at such length is apt to degenerate into mere incantation. On 
the other hand, for devotional purposes, a wise selection of fifty 
passages from the Psalter specially arranged for chanting or 
antiphonal reading ought to be in the hands of every Chinese 
Christian, and if one were used at every Church service and 

our converts were familiarized with their wealth of devotion | 
venture to affirm that they would go far to arrest carelessness 
of attitude in our approach to God in the house of prayer. 

A Scottish Presbyterian cannot be unmindful of the risk 
in all liturgies that mere form will take the place of the real 
thing—the substance. His national history has also taught him . 
that liturgical elements, while often helpful, and more or less 
necessary for the child, are not essential to the worship of 
full-grown men. And yet he has to admit that in the national 
revolt against ‘‘prelatic tyrannies,’’ in the past we have 
perhaps sometimes missed in our sanctuary services worship- 
ping God in the beauty of holiness. This is what we must 
secure in the upbuilding of the Chinese Church at all costs, 
however it is to be obtained. 

Let me mention a cognate matter before closing. A 
singular legacy has come down to us from the ‘‘ Manchurian 
revival’? of 1908 in our weekly (Saturday evening) prayer- 
service. After half a dozen requests for prayer and thanks- 
giving have been made known by one and another present it 
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is the custom for the whole congregation to kneel down and 
join audibly—each one offering his and her own prayer, 
quietly but aloud, for the object desired. This procedure is 
repeated four or five times interspersed with an occasional verse 
or two of praise or a short individual prayer. 

This is a practice which I have learned to value because . 
it makes for reality and fellowship. Under the guidance of a 
wise leader it delivers the prayer-service, which by the way 
should be a prayer-service, from the vices of formality-on the 
one hand and sloppiness on the other. With us it arrived 
spontaneously and naturally to relieve pent-up emotion at the 
revival time, and it bids fair to remain as a permanent survival. 
A colleague remarked to me at the time that he never 
appreciated till then the full meaning of the passage which 
describes ‘‘the sound from heaven as of a rushing mighty 
wind ’’ followed by the gift of tongues with the descent of the 
Holy Spirit at Pentecost. 

I shall be glad to learn whether a similar practice obtains 
elsewhere. One sometimes wonders whether it can be natural 
in any land where the children are not accustomed to learn 
their lessons aloud. In China, however, it seems to me to be 
a ‘‘liturgical feature’? which ought to be natural, beneficial, 
and to. be encouraged. One cannot forget that in the early 
church the custom of the Christians to gather on their knees 
round about the converts at the administration of baptism, 
praying in the same quiet, audible manner for the baptism of 
the Holy Spirit and the grace of stedfastness, was a great 
source of ‘‘ comfort’? in the face of persecution. 

Grant us too this grace, O Lord. 


GEO. DOUGLAS 
(To be continued.) 


« 
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The Five Pa 


ARTHUR MORLEY 


T} pa are spoken of in the 7%o0-chiian as beiug five, but 


their names are not given. They are generally thought 
to be Huan of Ch‘i, Hsiang of Sung, Wén of Chin, Mu 
of Ch‘in and Chuang of Ch‘u. The number was 
probably made in order to correspoud with the five 77 and the 
five elements whilst the particular individuals were chosen in 
order to distribute the honour amougst the states roughly of the 
century from the middle of the 7th to the middle of the 6th 
B.C. The term, however, is_of later and popular origin. 
Mencius read into it the idea of force : but certainly none of the 
five would admit that his authority rested upon mere force and 
though the term is used in some sense or other by the 75o- 
chiian, the more professedly documentary passages ot that work 
call Wéu not Ja but ‘Chief of the Nobles.’ The greatest and 
earliest of them, Huan and Wén, derived their authority from 
the king and if this be necessary to the fa, they were the ouly 
ones of the five who attained the dignity. After Wén the real 
power remained for a hundred years in the Marquises of Chiu 
who preferred to call themselves ‘Lords of Covenants.’ Then 
force was undoubtedly its basis. 
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I. HUAN OF CH‘I. 


When Marquis Hsiang came to his title in Ch‘i, some of 

the ministers, knowing his irregularities, left the court. One 
of them took his younger brother Hsiao-pai to the viscounty of 
Chii and two others, Kuan-chung and Shao-hu, took anothier. 
brother, Chiu, to Lu. When Hsiang was murdered after a 
’ licentious reign of seven years, the Marquis of Lu came to an 
agreement with the ministers of Ch‘i on behalf of his protégé 
whom he escorted with an army to take possession of the 
inheritance whilst Kuan-chung was sent to bar Hsiao-pai’s way 
from Chu. MHsiao-pai encountered him and in the skirmish 
was struck by an arrow in the belt. He immediately fell to 
the ground as though killed and Kuan-chung sent the news of 
his death to Lu; so that Prince Chiu, thinking himself now the 
only candidate, pursued his journey leisurely and arrived in 
Ch‘i to find his brother already installed. This account, given 
by Ssif-ma, hardly tallies with that of the 7Zso-chiian which 
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says that Hsiao-pai received prior intelligence of Hsiang’s death 
and hurried back secretly. He came to the title in B.C. 685 
and is known as Marquis Huan. After defeating Lu, he 
demanded the death of his brother and the surrender of the two 
officers. Prince Chiu was sacrificed aud Shao-hu chose to die 
with him, but Kuan-chung begged to be allowed to serve the 
new ruler and the officer sent for his arrest persuaded Huan 
to employ him : so he became chief adivser in Ch‘i throughout 
almost the whole of Hu‘an’s long reign. 

Neither the text nor the commentary} of the classic 
indicates that Prince Chiu was older than Hsiao-pai. Ssii-ma 
however, says that he was the senior: but in the four books 
where Marquis Huan is frequently discussed, not always 
favourably, there is no charge brought against him of supplant- 
ing an elder brother. | 

Lu had agreed to his terms and in the war which followed 


_ Huan was both the aggressor and the loser. Hisjally, the Duke 


of Sung, was murdered before peace was made, and Huan 
presided over a council of a few of the states to discuss the 
matter at Pei-hsing. This was his first meeting: it was 
of small importance as the disorder in Sung had already been 
settled and no other feudal lord was present. Huan had 
previously annexed the viscounty of T ‘an, -for personal 
discourtesy to him when in exile, and now he annexed the 
small semi-independent state of Sui, for not sending a 
representative to Pei-hsing. Iu the same year, B.C. 681, at 


_ Ko, he made peace with Lu. There he met a fellow peer for 


the first time in conclave. ‘The commentator, Kung-yang has 
a tale, not endorsed by the 7so-chiian but adopted by Ssti-ma, 
to the effect that when the covenant was about to be signed 
an officer of Lu drew his sword and compelled Huan to adda 
clause restoring some lands which he claimed and that Huan 
by the advice of Kuanu-chung afterwards respected the enforced 
treaty and so won the respect of the states. Hitherto he had 
shown both greed and a love of revenge, some prudence and 
no generosity. About this time, however, his ambition rose to a 
higher level, possibly as the influence of Kuan-chung began to 
be felt, and after the peace of Ko we do not find that he again 
moved his troops for the direct advantage of his own state. 

The Duke of Sung repudiated his engagements made at 
Pei-hsing and Huan decided to enforce their fulfilment. With 


' Ch‘én and Ts‘ao he therefore invaded Sung and was joined 
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later by a contingent from the King under the Earl of Shan. 
This royal recognition was his first real step towards the a- 
ship. Sung submitted and in the winter Huan called a meeting 
of his allies at Chiian, in Wei, B.C. 680. The business was 
introduced by the Earl of Shan and was resumed after the 
‘New Year under the presidency of Huan, It was attended by 
the Duke of Sung, the Marquises of Ch‘én and Wei, and the 
Earl of Ch‘éng, the noteworthy absentee being the Marquis 
Chuang of Lu. The Earl of Ch‘éng, however, like the Duke of 
Sung, had to be taught that treaties should be kept. In the 
‘summer the Earl’s troops invaded-Sung with which he had so 
recently covenanted, and Marquis Huan promptly threw his 
armies into Ch ‘éng. 

In the winter of B.C. 678 a meeting was assembled at Yu, 
in Sung. The Earl attended and the Marquis of Lu also 
gave in his adhesion: in all nine feudal lords were present. 
This was the largest which had yet been known and may be 
considered the first general meeting of the feudal lords. It 
made Marquis Huan the recognized leader of the central states 
and for the first time he demanded the full solemnity of a 
formal oath over the blood of a victim. At this meeting two | 
administrative decrees touching the King’s prerogative were 
promulgated : one raised Chu into a viscounty and the other 
gave the Marquis of Ch‘én precedence over him of Wei. 

Three years afterwards King Hui by appropriating private 
lands fot a new park drove some of the leading families of the 
capital into rebellion. They raised the standard of the King’s 
uncle, Prince Tui, but were unsuccessful and the Prince fled to 
Wei. The Marquis of Wei sent troops to expe! the King and 
put Tui on the throne. King Hui fied to Ch‘éng and in the 
autumn the Earl made a sudden attack upon the royal palace 
and carried off some valuables for tle use of the King but made 
no attempt to restore him until the summer of B.C. 673 when 
Tui was killed and Hui again took possession. ‘The Earl died 
seon afterwards and his successor lost the royal favour and 
when at last the King sought to punish Wei for its share in the 
rebellion he turned to Marquis Huan of Ch‘i: Huan’s greater 
distance and the King’s first appeal to a different quarter may 
explain, but will not excuse, his want of earlier action on behalf 
of his king. Now he obeyed. He mét the Marquis of Lu 
' within the boundaries of the offending state but not until the 
third month of the following year did his troops follow. ‘These 
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movements would be in harmony with a desire to persuade the 
Marquis of Wei to give satisfaction for his father’s offence: but 
persuasion failed and a battle had to be fought. Huan then 
received presents and returned in B.C. 666. It would be unjust 
to ix upon him the stigma of receiving bribes in the King’s » 
service. Eight years had passed since the offence was com- 
mitted and the culprit was already dead, but the King’s ‘face’ 
had been saved by a sufficient punishment of the son. The 
present, however, would have been better sent to the King. 

In B.C. 662. Marquis Chuang of Lu died. His Mar- 
chioness, Ai-chiang, one of the many free-mannered princesses 
of Ch‘i and either daughter or niece to Marquis Huau, bore him 
no son but her sister who accompanied her on her marriage had 
-ason by him. ‘There was, however, an older son by an inferior 
wife. Ai-chiang had been carrying on an intrigue with her 
husband’s younger brother, Ch‘ing-fu, and urged him to seize 
the marquisate: after Chuang’s death he had the heir to the 
title killed. His brother, Yu, who had supported the heir fled 
to Ch‘én. Ch‘ing-fu not venturing yet to take the seat for 
himself, put up Ai-chiang’s nephew, known as Marquis Min. 
As far as we have the facts, Marquis Huan’s behaviour at this 
crisis in the affairs of Lu is of all his later career the most open 
to criticism. Tso-shih says that he had thoughts of aunexiug 
Lu: if he sought to prepare the way for the accomplishment of 
that design, he could hardly have chosen a better course than 
the one he took. Ch'‘ing-fu found it prudent to go to Ch‘i and 
was allowed to return to the state which he had troubled. On 
the other hand a like permission was not given to Yu until 
the spring of the next year. In the winter Huan sent an officer 
to report upon the state of things in Lu : he found that in his 
‘opinion Lu could not be annexed now but that its troubles 
would not cease as long as Ch‘ing-fu was in charge, yet that 
nothing need be done for he would soon ruin himself. This 
report clearly intimated that the young Marquis was in danger 
yet no guarantee was demanded for his safety and Ch'‘ing-fu 
was allowed to run his course. In the autumn of the next year 
he had the Marquis murdered and Yu again fled carrying the 
remaining son of Marquis Chuang with him. Lu proved to be 
too hot for Ch ‘ing-fu and his paramour and they had to betake 
themselves elsewhere, the one to Chii and the other to Chu. 
Yu returned, established his protégé, and demanded the sur- 
render of Ch‘ing-fu : the Prince was given up and on the way 
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to Lu hanged himself. When a settlement seemed likely to be 
made without his assistance, Marquis Huan had Ai-chiang put 
to death. It will be charitable to suppose that he held her 
guilty only of unchastity : otherwise, if for the double murder, 
her death at his hands at this time was unseemly. 

It may be hoped that Marquis Huan’s inactivity in the 
affairs of his neighbour was forced upon him by the pressure of 
events which threatened a large part of the empire with 
desolation. Hitherto the barbarous tribes’ which had troubled 
the Chinese were the Jung and the I. Their power, however, 
as a serious danger to the central states had passed away but at 
about this time the more terrible Ti tribes began to threaten 
from the north. In the year that Marquis Chuang of Lu died 
they overran the large viscounty of Hsing, immediately to 
the west of Ch‘i on the other side of the lower Yellow River 
aud in the spring of the new year they were still raiding the 
country when Kuan Chung exhorted his master to take 
measures against them. ‘The Ti and the Tung’ he said ‘are 
wolves to whom mercy should not be shown: whilst all 
belouging to the great Yu are closely related and uone of them 
should be abandoned.’ Relief was sent but the punishment, if 
any, cannot have been heavy for next year they made a still 
“more distant raid upon Wei and inflicted still more damage, 
leaving, we are told, only some five thousand families in the 
entire state. Huan sent clothing and live stock to relieve their 
destitution. Next year Ti again descended upon Hsing but 
now the Marquis had time to despatch a considerable army : yet 
no fighting is spoken of. The barbarians may have retired 
with their booty before the approach of the troops who came 
not so much to punish as to save. They helped the people to 
remove and fortify their capital, B.C. 659. More may have been 
‘done to check the raiders than what appears in the only record 
which we have, but the account which it gives hardly justifies 
Confucius’ well-known eulogium of Huan’s efforts to save 
Chinese civilization from sinking into barbarism. 

Whilst Marquis Huan was thus engaged and probably for 
that reason, Ch‘u invaded Ch‘éng. The southern kingdom 
had already obtained a hold upon the basin of the Huai and the 
ancient marquisate of Ts‘ai was largely under its influence. It 
had begun to briny pressure upon Ch‘éng by a series of military 
demonstrations meant to draw attention to certain aspirations of 
equality rather than to make definite demands, After the 
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fashion of the times, when the invaders retired, Marquis Huan 
sought to strengthen Ch‘éng’s fidelity by holding a meeting of 
nobles in its territory. This, however, did nothiug to intimidate 


Ch‘'u. who next year invaded the earldom for the third time. | 


Huan now determined upon a grand combination the prepara- 
tions for which took two years. Pretendiug that T’s‘ai was the 
objective he first overran it, but the real attack was to be more 
to the west. ; 

The friendship of two small viscounties subject to Ch‘u 
was secured to guard his left whilst his main force swept 
through Ch‘éng towards the sources of the Huai, As the 
plan developed its justification had to be made. Kuan-chung 
instead of taking the safe ground of Ch‘u’s repeated invasions 
chose what doubtless seemed to him the higher oue - of 
allegiance to the Chou dynasty ; and referring to the tribute of 
Vii he demanded the reason why Ch‘u had not paid its share of 
ribbed grass and further asked the cause of King Chao’s death 
on the River Han three and a half centuriesago. The King of 
Ch‘u sent an envoy to negotiate with the allies who were only 
just across the frontier, and Huan in acknowledgment moved 
his camp a short way into the rear.to Shao-ling. Tso-shih 
records or imagines a conversation between the Marquis and 
the envoy. Huan had the hosts of his allies drawn up in array 
and took the envoy in his own chariot to review them. He 
said that they were not there to glorify Ch‘i but to continue the 
friendship which had prevailed amongst the nobles and asked 
what Ch‘u thought about being on the same terms with him. 
The envoy answered diplomatically that his master could desire 
nothing better provided that the friendship rested upon virtue. 
Kuan then tried another method and asking who could with- 
stand such a great multitude was told that if dependence were 
placed upon strength Ch‘u had the Han for its moat and great 
as was the multitude it would be powerless. This doubtful 
conversation gives the only intimation of the nature of the 
_ peace that was made after some delay at Shao-ling in B.C. 656. 

Thus ended the great military effort of the Marquis. 
Chinese crities are constant in praise of the skill with which 
he avoided bloodshed by concealing his intentions until within 
the enemy’s territory, when submission might be looked for. 
It would seem that, like most of his undertakings since he 
adopted the réle of general pacificator planned. for him by 


Kuan Chung, he intended from the first to obtain prestige by © 
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a bloodless campaign : but the credit of avoiding bloodshed 
should perhaps rather be given to him who was willing to yield 
the prestige. 

' Meanwhile trouble was again threatening in the royal 
house. The King wished to make a younger son, Tai, his heir 
and the eldest son appealed to Marquis Huan who in the year 
after the meeting at Shao-ling met the states at Shou-chih. It 
is to be supposed that they agreed to support the legitimate 
heir, for the King set himself to break up the alliance but was 
able to detach only oue of the nobles. The Earl of Ch‘éng 
showed himself open to royal flattery and secretly left the 
meeting. It was already autumn and not until the next 
summer could Huan collect the forces of his allies to punish 
the renegade. The King of Ch‘n came to Ch‘éng’s assistance 
by a counter attack upon the neighbouring Hsii, whose Baron 
had been at the meeting. As was intended, this drew the allies 
off Ch‘ng and they went to relieve Hsii but Ch‘u retired before 
them. Nevertheless the Baron immediately went to make a 
formal and abject submission to the King of Ch‘u with his 
hands tied behind his back. The hollowness of the treaty of 
Shao-ling wes already apparent. The Earl of Ch‘éug was not 
allowed to take part in the next meeting. He laid the blame 
of his behaviour upon the chiefs of the great families and 
offered full submission if the Marquis would order their 
removal. Huan was inclined to adopt the proposal but Kuan 
Chung objected to t. e iniquity of it and the Earl was still held 
in disgrace. Soon afterwards the King died and his eldest son 
succeeded peaceably to the throne. The proceedings which we 
have briefly related show the weakness of the Crown and how 
the first of the Ja could punish a feudal noble for obeying his 
King. Their real interest is deeper. The early Kings of 
‘Chou had frequently claimed the right to appoint their own 
successor aud according to tradition King Wén himself owed 
his place in the dynasty to this patriarchal right. Doubtless 
the eldest son of the principal’s wife always had a strong position 
and custom was increasing the restriction put upon the father’s 
choice. For the time this preference for primogeniture, uutil 
it became the recognized principle, rather augmented causes of 
strife. Most of the disputed successions in the Ch‘un-ch‘tu 
_ period were not due directly to polygamy but to those two 
conflicting principles in a society where custom had to win its 
way without the aid of statute law, and in the succeeding 
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period of the ‘* Fighting states,’’ with all its political turmoil, 
disputed successions were comparatively rare. The nobles 
under the guidance of Marquis Huan did much to establish 
primogeniture. They also asserted the right of the people, 
through their leaders, to be heard in the choice of-him who 
should reign over them. In the end this latter contention did 
not prevail: but for the time it too was successful. The 
records make it probable that before his death the King gave 
way and renounced his intention of appointing Prince Tai. 
The meeting at Shou-chih deserves to be better remembered 
than many others of greater fame. 

The new King, Hsiang, acknowledged his indebtedness to 
- the Marquis and sent the prime minister, the Duke of Chou, to 
sanction a meeting of the nobles at K‘uei-ch‘in, in Sung 
B.C. 651. Marquis Huan, now some seventy years of age, took 
his place on the dais by the side of the Duke, who began the 
proceedings by presenting him with tokens of the royal favour 
accompanied by a special exemption from doing obeisence in 
respect to the Marquis’s years, The aged Marquis, however, 
descended the steps, performed the prostrations, and re-ascend- 
ing received the gift: The Duke then retired and left the 
nobles to discuss public affairs under Huan’s presidency. At 
Chiian his authority was limited: at K‘uei-ch‘iu it was general 
and it may be said that here the system of the fa was fully 
established. ‘The terms of the commission are not preserved 
but we learn that at a later time Wén of Chin, who would not 
be content with less than what the precedent at Ku‘ei-ch‘iu 
allowed, received only a general command “ to assist the King.” 
It was not a parliament : the feudatories in council did nothing 
to limit the theory of the King’s prerogative, but only 
acknowledged that the royal executive had been delegated to 
- another. The representative of the King did not take part in 
the covenant and the throne was in no way committed to its 
decisions. They attempted no petition for the amendment of 
the laws and the code of Chou was still intact. The covenant 
bound only themselves to amity. Ku'ei-ch‘iu is one of the 
great meetings in Chinese history and had all the pageantry 
with as little ultimate benefit as the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
Mencius is eloquent in praise of its decisions, but as he gives 
them they are the very platitudes of government. The only. 
item which might be of interest is that restrictions should not 
be laid upon the sale of grain which, as usually explained, only 
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meant that when the harvest failed in one state the friendly 
allies should not refuse to sell. Tso-shil gives another side 
to the picture which therefore is not accepted by the critics, 
- He says that when the Duke of Chou had opened the meeting 
and was 6n his way back, he met the Marquis of Chin hasten. 
ing to take part in the proceedings and said to him, ‘‘ You 
need not go. The Marquis of Ch‘i does not make virtue his 
chief object : he is most earnest about what is remote: in the 
north he invaded the Jung, in the south he invaded Ch‘u: | 
do not know what he may attempt on the coast, but he will do 
nothing in the west. Let your lordship put down disorder in 
Chin and you need not be anxious about this meeting.’’ The 
Marquis had not attended any of the meetings held by Huan 
and he turned away from K ‘uei-ch ‘iu. 

- The remaining years of Marquis Huan’s career need not 
keep us long. ‘The King of Ch‘u recovered his rebel cities on 
the Huai and formally incorporated them in his own dominion, 
then in B.C. 645 delivered a blow against the prestige of the 
north in a new direction and a more distant field by an invasion 
of Hsti, on the lower Huai. Kuan Chung was now dead and 
Huan, drawn towards the coast, had to contend with a wily 
enemy and discontented followers alone. Delays occurred and 
the sequence of events is far from clear.” In B.C.- 543 he 
gathered the nobles for the last time to protect Tséng, from 
the I tribes, but no progress was made against Ch‘u. His 
grip on things was slackening and during the meeting the 
Marquis of Lu could venture to send his troops on a private 
expedition but not without being put under arrest. Huan may 
have been ill-advised in keeping the discontented nobles so 
long upon distant and minor business, but he was an old man 
with something of the obstinacy of age, and if we cannot 
' praise his wisdom we may admire his perseverance which did 
not spare himself in the public good. In the ninth month he 
returned to Ch‘i. It was his last journey. On his way through 
Lu he met his daughter the Marchioness and granted her the 
release of her husband. He died soon after reaching home, 
before the close of B.C. 643. 

Ma:quis Huan is one of the great reputations of mid-Chou 
times yet it is difficult to point to any real achievement of his. 
He was criticized in his own times for seeking too much what 
was ‘remote’ in large policies and giving too little attention to 
what was ‘near’ in regular administrations, But it is for his 
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larger policies in instituting the Ja-ship, giving more constancy 
to the law of succession, maintaining the sanctity of treaties 
and recognizing the duty of helping brother states when 
spoiled by the barbarians, that he is chiefly remembered. A 
hundred years after his death, Shu Hsiang, one of the best 
wmen of that time as quoted by Tso-shih, said of him ‘‘ He 
followed virtue like a flowing stream. He condescended to the 
yood and was grave and reverent. He did not accumulate 
wealth or seek his own desires, but gave away unwearyingly 
and was never tired in the search for good men.’’ If we may 
credit Tso-shib, he more than once showed inclinations which a 
naturally virtuous man would not have entertained but he over- 
came them. Probably also, ofan easy disposition, he yet 
Jaboured in public affairs to the end of his many years. He 
was not the ‘flowing stream of virtue’ but he followed it, and 
the general opinion is that he learnt to do so from Kuan 
Chung. In this seuse his virtue was ‘‘ borrowed” but we need 
not add that ‘‘ he forgot to repay it.’’ | 


Tibetan Work in the District of Siningfu, Kansu 


D. LEARNER 


ERHAPS I am not far wrong in thinking that most 

P readers know but very little of our far off district of 

Siningfu. Having just recently covered the road, 

I am again reminded of the hugeness of the distance 

which separates us, it having taken nearly two months, very 

little of that time having been spent in resting en route. 

We are actually thirty-one travelling days from the railway 

head, and twenty-four stages from Sianfu, the capital of Shensi. 

Only those who have travelled the road, either by mule litter, 
Chinese cart, or horseback, really know what it means. 

In dealing with such a subject as the above, let me first of 

all refer to what has been done, and then, what could be done. 


FIRST :— WHAT HAS BEEN DONE ? 


Up to the present there has been nothing done in a direct 
way. On the other hand, quite a little has been done in in- 
direct ways, but to my mind this is not the kind that really 
counts. 
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For instance, it is true that the majority of the Tibetans in 
the district of Sining can speak Chinese, but it is limited. For 
carrying on business transactions, it would be cousidered a good 
vocabulary, but when it comes to things religious, we find that 
we cannot make ourselves readily understood. Thus you will 
agree with me I think, that in order to obtain good results in 
Tibetan work, it is absolutely necessary to have at least a little 
knowledge of Tibetan itself, in order to preach, instead of 
preaching to them in the Chinese language. 

[Having it thus laid much on our hearts, we have made 
a start in the Tibetan language, but it is only a start. I was 
able to come to terms with a Lama, and then later on with a 
Tibetan teacher in the Tibetan School in Sining, and we hope 
that in the future to be able to do something in the way of tell- 
ing the Gospel to the Tibetans in their own language. | 

Our district is indeed a huge one. Round Sining there 
_ are four distinct Tibetan districts. To the north is the Mao- 
peh-sheng district, which district includes the famous Lama- 
series of Koh-mang-si, C’hoh-tsang-si, T’ien-t’ang-si and many 
smaller ones. To the south is the Kuei-teh-ting and Pa-ien- 
rong district. To the east is the Nieu-peh-hsien district, 
including the Lamaseries of Kao-miao-si and Tsu-t’an-si. To 
the west is the district of Dangar, aud Ko-ko-nor, which district 
is indeed a huge one. Each one of the above mentioned 
districts is a field in itself, and readers will readily see that 
it will take more than a mere handful of missionaries to 

evangelize such a huge area. 
| Sining is thus surrounded by Tibetans. 

During the past six years while we have been living in 
Sining, these districts have been visited, and about one thousand 
Gospels sold yearly in the Tibetan language, besides a great 
’ quantity of pictures and tracts being given away. 

Journeys have been made over the border into Tibet itself, 
and on the whole we have been well received by the Tibetans, 
having been to their tents, and they in return visiting us. Ou 
such occasions, Gospels and tracts have been exchanged for 
butter, milk, etc. It is true that we have not been more than 
two or three days’ journey over the border, but I think that I 
can safely say, that journeys of at /east seven or eight days 
could be taken west of the Ko-ko-uor in perfect safety. — 

1 It is very marked how the attitude of the Tibetans is 


changing, and especially so during the past three or four - years. 
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Whereas in former years they would not accept a Gospel even 
as a gift, now they are willing to pay ten cash for one. I 
believe the time to be not far distant when there will be a great 
awakening in the ‘‘ closed land,’’ and may Christian Missions 
be willing anid ready to enter with the much needed Gospel. 

__ A few months ago in talking to Mrs. Learner, I had re- 
marked that ‘*‘ it would be very encouraging if we could see one 
Tibetan showing real interest in the Gospel before we go home 
to England at the end of the year.”” I even went further and 
said, ‘‘Oh that one Tibetan could be baptized before we go 
home! I would take it as a definite encouragement from 
God.’? L/ttle did I know that the answer was so near. It was 

on this wise. 

At Mao-peh-sheng, the Tibetan district to the north of Sin- 
ing, while I was sitting in the Inn, the work of the day being 
as I thought over, there came a knock on the door—lI called 
out ‘‘come in,’’ thinking it to be perhaps the inn boy, or 
someone else. To my surprise in walked a Tibetan. I invited 
him to sit down and drink some tea and partake of some of my 
meal. He did so, and we had a long talk together. During 
our conversation he told me that he had come over from his 
village, about thirteen miles away, on purpose to invite me over 
to his home, having heard from a friend that I was in the district. 


I literally Aad to accept the invitation, even although I had 


meant to return to the city on the morrow. 


The next day found us at his village among the mountains, 


where I had a very pleasant stay. During my stay at Shao-lu- 
tien, the name of the Tibetan village, the whole family were 
indeed kindness itself, aud showered all kinds of good things 
on me. On my arrival, a sheep was quickly killed, and we had 
a big feast. I don’t think I have ever eaten so much fresh 
butter and drunk so much fresh milk before in all my life. 

Ch’i-fah-chia had heard about me from a friend, and this 
friend having told him the Gospel as he had heard it from me, 
was aroused by such ‘‘ good news,’’ and thus he invited me 
over to his home to hear more. 

Ch’i-fah-chia_ has since entered his name on our books as 
an enquirer, also persuading his.qncle to do the same. Since 
that time he has received a deal of persecution, having been 
beaten by the priests for refusing to give money to the 
monastery, and for other reasons. His two sons with their two 
wives have run away from home, refusing to live with their 
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father any longer; and in other ways he has indeed been tried 
severely. Please pray for this family, that they may indeed 
go forward. 

During the winter months especially, the streets of Sining 
are well dotted with Tibetans as they come in from all sides to 
do business, both buying and selling. We continually have a 
stream of them coming to the Mission premises, and it is quite 
marked to notice how very friendly they are with us. I have 
- geen as many as thirty Tibetans come into the Sunday morning 
service in the Chapel, and not only just the common people, 
amongst them being Lamas, and the so-called ‘‘ living Buddhas,” 
We indeed do have a wonderful opportunity of making the 
Gospel known to these Tibetans, and who can tell how many 
‘*seeds’’ will really fall into “good ground.’’ Quite near to 
our Mission premises, in fact almost within a stone throw, is a 
big Tibetan temple called the ‘‘Ta-foh-si.’’ This temple was 
built in the T’ang dynasty and thus is over a thousand years 
old. At the present time it is in repair and is again being 
made an elaborate building, some tens of thousands of taels 
being spent on it. The chief mover is the well-known living 
- Buddha ‘‘ Ke-lang-tsang,’’ who is a very go-ahead man, having 
collected sufficient funds from the Tibetan people, not only to 
complete the repairing of the Temple, but also enough to build 
himself a fine big foreign house. 

The chief idol of this temple is 50 feet in height, and 
many thousands of Tibetans come yearly from all parts, aud 
some from far off places, to worship at this Temple. | 
The majorty of these Tibetans come to pay us a visit. 
_ This is indeed a very unique opportunity of not only telling 
them the Gospel, but also to get the Scripture into their hands, 
which they take back with them, some right into the interior 
of Tibet. In closing this little article, I must dwell very 
briefly on the second part :— | 


SECOND :—WHAT COULD BE DONE ? 


_ We are hoping that in the future, very much more will be 
done in.a direct way for these Tibetans, than has been done in 
the past. 

To my mind, to make work among the Tibetans a real 
success, one must give up one’s time and. strength ontney for 
them, leaving other work entirely alone. , 
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For Liatienie, to be in a work which is partly Chinese, 
partly Tibetan, and partly Mohammedan, as ours is, the former 
taking up the majority of one’s time, very little can really be 
accomplished for the second or third. 

Ou the other hand for a ‘little band ’’ of workers to be set 
aside, preferably in one centre rather than being scattered in 
various places, specially for work among the Tibetans, I would 
even dare to think that it would not be so very long before 
there would be a little church in that place. 

I hope and pray that the time is not far distant when there 
will be quite a few such ‘‘ little bands’’ all over Tibet, and 
two or three such ‘‘ little bands’’ in our Sining district, say 
one in each of the four districts I have mentioned above. 

I invite all the RECORDER readers to help by their prayers. 
The Lord Himself hath said, ‘‘We shall see greater things 
than these,’ and oh that we might see at least some of these 
‘(greater things” in this land which was called ‘‘ The Great 
Closed Land,’’ but which now, praise God! is called ‘‘ The 
Land, whose Doors are opening.” ) 


Unity and Organization 
T. L. SINCLAIR 


ST Christians desire unity. Two prominent ideas with 
regard to the kind of unity desirable are being brought 
forward. One, unity through co-operation, the other 
organic unity. Mr. Poteat in his article in the February 
number of the RECORDER advocates the former of these. 
There are probably many good arguments for each view. 
However Mr. Poteat’s arguments are rather far-fetched and his 
conclusions too sweeping. 

In discussing our Lord’s prayer for unity, he says, ‘‘ The 
unity which our Lord was praying for was a unity of participa- 
tion in His glory and a unity of apprehension of His glory,”’ 
and seems to infer that our Lord’s prayer has nothing to do 
with the matter. Our Lord prayed that they (His apostles and 
others converted by them) should be one as He and the Father 
were one. Is the oneness of Father and Son simply one of 
participation in and apprehension of glory? Furthermore our 
Lord adds ‘‘ That the world may believe Thou dids’t send me.’’ 
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Therefore we must conclude that the kind of unity we should 
have is the kind the Father and Son had and it should be such 
as will convince the world that our Lord is divine. So long as 
we fall short of this we are not fulfilling the will of Christ. 
_ To strive for less would be disobedience. 
Mr. Poteat also states that our Lord did not chennet to 
tuhite the different sects of Judaism. Why should he? Were 
they a part of the Church he wished to establish ? Did he come 
to found a new Church or perfect that of the Jews? Was there 
any more reason for his trying to unite the Jewish factions than _ 
for our trying to unite the factions in the heathen religions of 
China? The old Jewish church was to be superseded by a 
better. There was no reason for attempting to unite that 
which was to be superseded : there might be every reason why 
the one which supersedes it should be united. I agree with Mr. 
Poteat when he condemns ‘‘giving up’’ as a basis of unity. 
However in this connection he goes on to speak of authority 
and says, ‘*We are ofttimes reminded that not until there was 
unity of command in Europe was victory put within the hands 
of the allies...... Now if we are to be true to our parallel 
we must insist that the various denominations give up their 
authority and place it in the hands of one organization. And 
that is precisely what we had with a vengeance for fifteen dark 
centuries before Luther rebelled.’’ Perhaps the analogy of 
allied command is an unfortunate one. Certainly if organic 
unity means that absolute authority is to be placed i in the hands 
of one man or a group of men, or if authority is to be the same 
as that in the days before Luther rebelled, then let us have 
none of it. But is it necessary that it be such. The Pres- 
byterian Church has a certain amount of authority over its 
_members. If there was one organization and it had authority 
similar to that which the Presbyterian Church has over its 
- members, would that be the same as that in the days before 
Luther. The Baptist Church is congregational but each local 
church has some authority over its members. If the denomina- 
tions united and had authority similar to that of the local Bap- 
tist Church, would it be the same as that in the days before 
Luther. 

Mr Poteat then goes on to say, ‘‘And there are certain 
people who will not place any kind of ecclesiastical authority in 
any organic institution, recognizing no authority, save that of 
' the Head of the Church, of whom we are a part of His body.”’ 
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I wonder what he means by that. If he means that such people 
claim that Jesus Christ gave to individuals or organizations 
authority to do certain things and it is such authority they 
recognize, then those who are working for organic unity claim 
no more than this, but probably even less. If Mr Poteat does 
not mean this, and one could hardly infer that he does, then 
what else could he mean but that such people claim the right, 
to teach, to preach, and to do what they believe is right, and 
that no person or organization has the authority or right either 
inberent or from Jesus Christ to prohibit or hinder them. If 
such is what he means, I wonder how many such people there 
are. Claiming such for themselves they must grant the same 
privilege to others. There are some people who claim to have 
the gift of tongues and other wonderful gifts. There are some 
who claim that they alone have the truth and spend their time, 
uot in converting the heathen but in pruselytizing. Besides 
these there are the Christian Scientists and a number of other 
sects of most doubtful orthodoxy. Would those who recognize 
no authority save that of our Lord allow such people to preach in 
their churches? If not, they would be exercising authority. 
If a minister claimed and preached that the bread and wine of 
communion became the actual body and blood of our Lord 
would he be allowed to preach such. If not some individual 
or organization would be exercising authority. In other words 
has any individual, group of individuals, or organization the 
tight to say that certain things shall not be preached in the 
Church of which they are members? Has any individual, 
group of individuals, or organization the right to excom- 
municate or put such people out of the Church? If so he, 
they, or it would be exercising authority and, therefore, must 
recognize authority. It would be just as well, when we 
talk about authority, to understand clearly what we mean by 
authority. 

When Mr Poteat draws the couclusion that organic unity 
as an ideal is unnecessary and impracticable, he may be right 
if there be no other kind of authority than that he has in mind, 
but to those working for organic unity there is a kind of 
authority very different from that he has in mind. If he went 
into the matter thoroughly I think he would find that there 
are really very few if any who neither exercise nor recognize 
authority of any kind and that organic unity is not an aegis of 
ecclesiastical monstrosity. 
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-- We live in an age of criticism, skepticism, religious un- 
certainty and confusion. There are many inside and outside 
of the Church who deny the verbal inspiration and infallibility 
of Scripture. There are many who deny the Old Testament 
miracles and some even go so far as to deny the miracles of 
our Lord and His divinity as well. Shall we say to all of them 
and to all others, ‘‘So long as you believe you are acting in 
accordance with God’s will you are free to preach, teach, and 
do what you like and we will recognize you as bona fide 
members of the Church.” Or shall we recognize that the Church 
or part of the Church has the right to say there are certain 
things which you cannot preach and do, and still remain 
members in good standing. 


a 


Foreign Missions and Agriculture 
JOHN H, REISNER 


PeXIHE main interests of every nation, in which there is 
I marked missionary activity on the part of ‘‘ Foreign 


Missionary Societies,’’ are agricultural. This statement 

applies to China, Korea, India, Persia, Arabia, Turkey, 
Egypt, Africa, and, to a somewhat less extent, to Japan where 
manufactures and commerce are developing so rapidly: for 
even Japan is essentially agricultural. 

There is a theological school in Foochow, China, where, 
in 1920, fifty-four students, preparing for the Christian ministry, 
were eurolled. Four of these fifty-four students were recruited 
from the large city of Foochow ; the remaining fifty came from 

the country districts and towns. | 

' ‘There is an American missionary society in Shantung 
Province, with a Church membership of 6,162, thirty-two of 
whom are city dwellers, the remainder are country, village, 
and town folk, distinctly rural in their daily life and habits of 
thought. To this same mission are attached 250 pastors, 
evangelists, and Bible-women, everyone of whom came from 
the country. Out of one hundred and eighty day schools for 
boys and thirty-five day schools for girls, administered by the 
mission, every school is in the country. 

At the 1920 annual meeting of the Shantung-Honan 
Christian Educational Association, there were represented 678 
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mission schools, with a total enrollment of approximately 13,000 
students, mostly of lower primary grade. Forty-seven of these 
schools were in cities ; the remainder were in villages and small 
towns. Ninety-three per cent of the school work was in a 
distinctly rural environment. It would be wrong to say that 
93% of the school work was distinctly rural, but would it not 
be infinitely better and more effective for the church if such 
country school work were definitely rural in its character and 
influence ? 

In China, at least, consciously or unconsciously, the 
Church is recruiting its workers, those on whom she is placing 
the greatest share of responsibility for the propagation of the 
Christian message, from country-bred folk. The following 
statements will help to make this truth more real. The Yenping 
Conference of the Methodist (North) Church in China has about 
174 paid workers. Seventy-five to ninety per cent come from 
the small ‘‘hsien’’ cities and villages. Practically all of the 
paid workers of the Central China Conference (of the same 
Church) are recruited from the smaller cities and villages. 
(The interests of practically all the ‘‘hsien’’ or district cities 
are essentially rural as we understand the meaning of the term 
in the West). The West China Conference of the Methodist 
Church has about one hundred paid workers and practically 
ninety per cent are from the country. With.75 to 85 per 
cent of China’s population rural, will the above ratios ever be 
any different? The answer—not a prophecy—is, they will not 
be materially different for generations to come ; if ever. . 

_ The greatest resources of the Church in China, and it 
must be so in other missionary countries, are at the present 
time in the rural population. What is the Church doing to 
conserve these resources ; conservation being used in the sense 
of developing and utilizing not only for the present generation 
but for the generations to come? 

One evident answer would be, the church is preaching the 


Jesus Christ’’ connotes, such as transformation of individual 
lives, the development and maintenance of hospitals, education, 
social service, sanitation and so on. But is the answer suf- 
ficient, and are our methods efficacious ? Christ said He came, 
not that men might have life, but that they might have more 
abundant life. Is He referring only to spiritual things, or does 
_ the term life have a more comprehensive designation, and include 


Gospel of Jesus Christ with all that the clause ‘‘Gospel of © 
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the elements (in addition to spiritual) that enter into the normal 
daily life that we live here on earth, producing necessities for 


ourselves and others, combating the stern realities of economic 


pressure, and otherwise trying to maintain ourselves as a unit 
of society, and possibly leaving the world: a little better place 
for those who come after us? After a day’s preaching and 
teaching, which doubtless touched upon more abundant 
living, Christ was unwilling to send his listeners away 
hungry, which the human instincts of the disciples, even after 
close contact with Him for a considerable time, prompted them 
to want to do. 

The Church has seen fit, and rightly so, to develop, in 
addition to its churches, hospitals, schools, and so on, but the 
idea of utilizing agriculture in any of its varied aspects, seems 


mot to have taken much root in the minds of ad- 


ministrators or missionaries. 

This condition, however, is passing and the possibilities of 
agriculture in connection with mission work are being realized 
from the missionary on the field to the Board secretary at home. 

The enlarging vision of the missionary can best be shown 
by quoting an extract from the report of the Central China 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church (North) to their 
Quadrennial Programme Statement Conference held in Peking 


in February of this year. ‘*‘To broaden our base by some 


typical village plants. By villages, we mean communities of 
from 1,500 to 20,000 people, with from 40,000 to 80,000 within 
a radius of from four to seven miles. So long as we still have 
many compact communities of from 10,000 to 20,000 people 


without Gospel approach, we are far from the time when we 


can locate chapels and schools in small villages or homesteads 


or farmsteads ; but whether following lines of least resistance 


or deliberately choosing strategic positions as we may now do, 
we feel that the time has come for a more scientific and adequate 
development of our country circuits. In Central China Con- 
ference most of our rural circuits are of sufficient population and 
areas to be constituted districts. It is our plan to build and 
equip a sort of primary unit in a centrally located town of the 
circuit ; said unit to contain chapel of convenient size, primary 
schools for boys and girls’ playgrounds if possible, quarters for 
housing the workers, reading rooms and whatever else may be 
necessary for reasonable educative and redemptive work in the 
town, making the church institution the social center of the 
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community. In towns or villages within 15 or 20 & of this 
center will be opened primary schools and preaching halls, as 
fast as forces permit. Along with these usual forms of service 
should go others, specially adapted to rural and agricultural 
communities, occasional lectures,—illustrated if possible—on 
topics of interest to farmers, descriptions and demonstrations of 
approved methods, simple and cheap machinery, and better 
seeds. By helping to improve the graius, fruits, and veg- 
etables, the cotton or silk, we shall win the confidence of the 
people and again save by serving. Our preachers should know 
how to bring information and help to people. No other agency 
contemplates this form of service and by co-operating with the 
agricultural department of our colleges, we shall mediate 
between knowledge and need, and help improve the economic 
condition of the people. Al! this reacts on spiritual issues.’ 

At the same Conference occurred what may seem to some 
to be a very radical step ; namely, that in the accepted report 
_ of the Committee on Bible and Theological Education, it was 
recommended that special efforts be made to prepare ministers 
for country as well as for city churches. ‘‘ We urge that in 
connection with each school of religion a specialist in agricul- 
ture offer such courses as deal with agricultural production, 
rural economics, and rural sociology, and that the vital rela- 
tionship between these courses and practical evangelism be 
kept constantly before the minds of the students,”’ 

A Committee on agricultural education has recently been 
appointed by the China Christian Educational Association 
whose duty it is ‘‘to prepare an all China program, looking 
toward the introduction of agriculture into our mission schools 
through the development of provincial normal training centers 
for the suitable preparation of teachers.’’ In this connection a 
budget of $728,000, Mexican, on a five years’ programme, has 
been approved by the China Christian Educational Association 
for inclusion in the Inter-church World Movement for the 
development of four agricultural training and extension ceuters. 

The writing is on the wall. Missionary public opinion 
favorable to the utilization of agriculture in its various forms 
is rapidly crystalizing. Adjustments in due time will be made 
in the administrative machinery to include this new form of 
missionary service. It will find its greatest development in the 
mission schools where it will afford self-help, manual and voca- 
tional opportunities to the students. It will help save, by serv- 
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ing the people in their every-day interests and needs. It will 
attract the country folk, the tillers of the earth, and in affording a 
normal, helpful and permanent point of contact, will aid greatly 
in preparing the way for hearing the Gospel message gladly. 
The ‘preacher of the doctrine’’ will come to be looked upon 
as a friend, interested in more abundance, both spiritual and 
material, in the daily life of those whom he is trying to serve, 
and thus will he save by serving. | 

The day of agricultural missions is initials and there is 


beginning a new chapter of service on the part of foreign 
missions for those to whom the Gospel is preached. 


The Salary Question 


E. McNEILL POTEAT 


to a good deal of interest and some speculation. What-— 
ever else may be involved in the new committee’s taking 
over part of the work of the China Continuation Com- 
mittee, and the equal responsibility of foreigner and Chinese in 
instigating a thoroughly Chinese movement, it is certainly true 
that in the light of these changes and forward steps it is nec- 


| ik birth of the China for Christ Movement bas given rise 


essary to rethink certain problems that have vexed missionary 


endeavor from the very beginnings. The most constantly 
discussed questions among us are those that center around the 


‘me plus ultra of self-support, and we are promised that the 


inception of this new movement will have tremendous sigui- 
ficance in the adjustment of these questions. This is obvious 
in that this is to be, as far as possible, a Chinese movement and 
self-support must be induced in a larger measure before it can 


’ be thoroughly Chinese in character. Ultimately such a program 


will make it unnecessary for foreigners in the name of mission 
societies to hold property in China, and there is little doubt 
that the greatest measure of spiritual results will follow the | 
greatest measure of self-support. We wish to raise herein the 
question of the possible adjustment of the unfortunate and more 
or less unavoidable disparity between foreign and native salaries 
for the reason that this is certainly one of the most sensitive 
points in the matter of self-support, and it is just possible that 
the new movement may provide the solution for the whole 
question. 
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It may help us first to ask : how are the salaries of foreigners 
regulated in China? In the first place, salaries are adjusted 
on the’ basis of physical needs. Daily living expenditures, the 
necniiaias that life in the Orient demands, the anticipation of 
the future necessity for the education of families in China and 
abroad, these items are what are regarded as the needs of the 
foreigners. In the second place, salaries are flexible—not 
elastic! In the event of increased living expense, or extended 
travel, proportionate addition is made. As the size of a family 
increases there is also an allowance, and when the schooling 
time demands more money, there is generally a fund provided 
for education. Iv the third place, salaries are regulated by 
foreigners in mission boards, on the basis of reports from the 
mission fields, and these individuals are competent to adjust 
wages to needs, and additions to exigencies. The general basis 
is what is conceived as a living wage. Some missionaries have 
gotten rich in Chiua, but not on their salaries. 

How are the salaries of our Chinese associates regulated ? © 

Partly by custom, and Shakespeare was right when he said 
‘‘Custom. doth make dotards of us all.’? Somehow or other 
we seem to imbibe the Chinese fidelity to custom once we 
touch the shores of the mysterious East. Because a Bible- 
woman has been getting $6.00 a month, an evangelist $9.00, 
aud a city pastor $18.00 since our mission was organized it is 
not for us to remove the ancient landmarks of our fathers! 
They are regulated, these salaries, almost wholly by foreigners. 
We know somewhat of the scale of local rents, the price of 
cotton cloth and the fluctuations of the wheat or rice markets, 
but never having lived as Chinese, it is just likely that we 
strike the margin between supply and demand too closely. — 
Fearing that too much money will produce profligacy, we 
induce penury by too little. We in many instances keep our 
associates down to their own scale of living, rather than lift 
them up to a higher and more comfortable plane, by providing 
the means therefore. Moreover the salaries of our friends are 
often inflexible. For the enlargement of families we make no 
definite allowance except perhaps a gift of congratulation. For 
the sudden and rather general rise of prices we find our fellow 
workers more or less unprepared. We know of an instance this 
year in point. For reasons that need not be rehearsed the 
price of wheat advanced 100% during the winter, yet there was 
no provision made to meet this situation—a situation which 
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caused real hardship—because of the inflexibility of salary 
regulations. We undertake in a great many instances to educate © 
the families of our associates in our mission schools, rather 
than to make it possible for their fathers and mothers to do so, 
a course which would encourage thrift and providence in saving, 
and self-dependence im educating their children. 

But we write thus not merely to complain. There are of 
course two sides to every question and it is unnecessary to go 
into further detail in presenting the differences in scale and 
adjustment of Chinese and. foreign salaries. What we wish to 
do is to propose two things. Let us do so by asking a question. 
Why would it not be possible for the China for Christ Move- 
ment to appoint a salary commission of Chinese, whose specific 
duty would be to investigate living conditions and the con- 
tributing elements that make life abundant and livable in all 
the places in China where mission work is in process, and 
whtich can be regulated by money? We have implicit trust in 
the leadership of this movement. We cannot suspect its leaders 
or its proposals of anything but the completest personal dis- 
interestedness in the prosecution of the Kingdom enterprise:. 
Such a commission of men and women could investigate coi- 
ditions everywhere and report and recommend a general scale 
for the salaries of all the offices that our Chinese brethren and 
sisters hold, pastors, colporteurs, evangelists, Bible-women, etc., 
considering general training and educational advantages. The 
second proposal is this: This report might be submitted toa 
salary commission in each mission, which group would be 
composed of members from each station in the mission, and it 
would be their duty to approve the recommendation of the 
C. F. C. M. in toto, or revise and correct it where local condi- 
tions demand or suggest revision. This mission committee, 
' like the commission of the C. F. C. M. would not have the 
power to enforce such recommendations until the time of com- 
plete self-support is arrived. They, in the extended interim 
will consult their foreign associates whiose money will be ex- 
pended until self-support is a fact. 

What are the possible results of such a proposal? We can 
only touch on a few. It would place the handling of one of 
the most delicate of problems iu the legislative control of the 
Chinese Christians. Shakespeare also said, ‘‘ He who steals my 
purse steals trash,’’ but obviously he placed less value on things 
temporal than some of us who can be indiscreet and almost acrid 
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in the regulation of salaries, Some will reply that such a plan 
would tempt certain individuals to manipulate funds for a friend 


in the service of the mission. But the office would have the 
stipend attached thereto, irrespective of the office holder. 
‘‘City pastor’s salary $30.00.’’ We care not whether he be 
Pastor Chang or Pastor Li. Moreover we trust implicitly, 
some might say recklessly, the choicest of our possession, the 
Word of God and the preaching thereof, to our associates. Are 
we to with-hold the trust of money from his fellow Christians 
who know his need and the very manner of his life? Strange 
consistency that can trust the dissemination of the Gospel to a 
group of tireless workers, and can deny the right of regulation 
of wage to the members who share their work and are more a 
part of their life than foreign friends can ever be! Again, it 
would put an end to odious comparisons, which we so heartily 
deplore. How many of us have heard the question, “Why 
does the foreigner live in such a ‘fine house, when we are 
provided a scant three-room dwelling ?’’ But the most impor- 
tant result would be that it would initiate practical self-support 
in many ways. Some may doubt the wisdom of our Chinese 
brethren distributing foreign funds. Aside from this casting 
suspicions on the reality of the Christianity of our friends, it 
would find itself eliminated when the Chinese, seeing they 
could regulate the salaries of their brethren, could also produce 
them. There is little interest indeed in the dispersion of other 
people’s funds, but if they could say how much money goes 
here or there, they would be infinitely more apt to provide the 
money than otherwise. Finally, it would produce confidence. 
The fire that keeps the pot of industrial unrest boiling in the 
West is the lack of confidence between capital and labor. We 
must be fair and say that in certain places in the East such a 
confidence is unlikely so long as the present situation obtains. 
_ And mutual suspicion is the exterminator of spirituality. 
Spiritual results from such genuine confidence would be incal- 
culable. Wages would no doubt be somewhat higher in certain 
instances, but properly so, and that might be a step in the right 
direction. Where there are at present independent churches in 
China such regulation of wage scales is in force. Shall not 
the C. F. C. M. start us off in the right direction that we may 
eventyally touch the golden shores of the land of self-support ? 
Such a plan has been tried, and with success. For ex- 
ample, the salaries of the Chimese secretaries of the Y. M. C. A. 
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are certainly in particular instances adjusted by the Board of 
Directors of the local association. Some have thought that 
their wages were comparatively too high! The trouble is 
" more apt to be in the comparison than in the wage. Spiritual 
efficiency can never tag along at the tattered heels of physical 
ineptitude. 

‘It might help us in this important matter to look again at 
verses six to ten in the sixth chapter of Galatians. To sum up 
let us paraphrase the thought. (1) ‘‘Share the good things of 
life with those that teach the Word. (2) Make no mistake, 
our results will be in proportion to the provision we make. (3) 
If we are niggardly in taking care of the Lord’s servants, we 
will reap niggardly results ; if we regard the body as the Temple 
of the Spirit and provide for it, we shall reap more abundant 
fruits of the Spirit. (4) We mustn’t weary of doing the dest we 
can. We will discover better days and better plaus, if we faint 
not. (5) Therefore, let us treat all men fairly, and especially 
those of the house-hold of Faith.’’ This of course is not 
unmindful that the Holy Spirit fills, prepares, and impels us 
in our labors. There are certain responsibilities that we have, 
and in the realization of which the work of the Spirit will be 
made easier. 


ee 


What the Chinese are Thinking about Christianity 
The Independent Church 


ISAAC MASON 
I} there are missionaries who are opposed to the growth 


of a healthy spirit of independence in Chinese Christians, 

and who have designs of perpetually keeping foreign 

control of a Chinese organization, it has been my good 
fortune not to meet them, and I hope they are so few as to be 
difficult to find. With a considerable experience of evangelistic 
and Church work, I have usually found missionaries very 
ready to welcome the co-operation of Chinese Christians, and 
to encourage the growth of self-government and self-support. 
In some cases we may have been too slow to recognize such 
movements, but in far more instances the Chinese themselves 
have not felt ready for independence or self-support, and in 
‘matters of such importance it may be gain iu the end to have 
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progressed slowly rather than with unwise haste at the call of 
a ae of enthusiasts. It is unfortunate that some of our 
Chinese brethren are obsessed with the idea that they have to 
fight for freedom and independence in Church life, as is some- 
times done for citizenship in a State. The joining or leaving 
a Church, or the establishing of an independent organization, 
should be purely voluntary matters, and ‘‘ where the Spirit of 
the Lord is, there is liberty.’’ 

It is with mingled feelings of admiration and regret that 
one reads a recently published booklet * which professes to 
give the Chinese view point of the Independent Church ; it is 
a collection of extracts of statements by 150 people, and while 
we admire the fine spirit which animates most of the writers 
quoted, aud the healthy aims set forth, we cannot but regret 
that some so palpably misjudge the foreign Churches and 
missionaries. ‘To imply that the position between the foreign 
missionary societies and the Chinese Churches is that of master 
and servant, or of menials or slaves (4 @®) is either deplorable 
misunderstanding or unkind misrepresentation quite unworthy 
of intelligent Chinese Christians, In a ceutury of missionary 
effort, aud with thousands of foreigners concerned, it cannot 
be denied that some unfortunate occurrences have taken place 
at times; but it is hardly fair to build thereon a theory of 
oppression or repression. 

_ Whatever good results may follow the circulation of the 
book so far as fanning the spirit of independence is concerned, 
we cannot help feeling that there will be harmful results in the 
way of suspicion aud estrangement which will be regrettable, 
the more so as with a little more tact and a truer love and 
appreciation, such could be avoided, and all parties could co- 
operate to promote the object which in reality we all want 
to promote. One feels the lack of much spiritual dynamic in 
the booklet ; the appeal is largely on a lower plane, and the 
impression is somehow left that the idea is as much to ‘‘p’ai 


wai’’ on the ‘‘China for the Chinese’’ cry, as it is to save 


men or manifest the spirit of Jesus Christ. Much is said about 
the grievance of foreign control, aud too little about hearty 


co-operation and mutual trust and love which would vai a long 


way towards settling problems. 


*“Chinese Viewpoint of the Independent Church; a symposium.” 
Edited by T. C, Li. The Mission Book Co. Price 15 cents, Chinese title, 
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Allowance must be made for exaggeration in all move. 
ments striving to be popular and to rouse the people, and we 
are too accustomed to oriental hyperbole to wish to give a 
literal value to every statement; with this thought in mind, 
a brief reference to some of the extracts will suffice to show 
how some of our well-meaning brethren have been betrayed 
into unwise expressions. 

One man says that to be independent is the present most 


ptessing duty of Chinese Christians; other matters depend 


upon this and can be attended to afterwards. Such a view is 
remarkable when one thinks of the crying need for reform of 
every kind ; the growth of the opium habit, the dishonesty and 
corruption so abounding, etc. One would have thought that 
followers of Christ (who spent no time over whether his Church 
should be ‘‘independent’’ or not) could see pressing calls to 
practical Christianity among needy humanity rather than giving 


first strength to matters of Church government. 


Some writers say that the Church has at present many 
undesirables in it, and this would be remedied in an Indepen- 
dent Church. Time and experience will show whether this 
will be correct or not. One writer goes so far as to say that 
the Boxer uprising was a result of the injuring of the people 
by those who trusted to their connection with the Church to 
brow-beat others. This will find great acceptance among the 
enemies of the Church; but could it be substantiated as a fact? 

The references to the Missions give the view that these 
are quite apart from the Chinese Church, and Chinese who are 
loyal to them are apparently not considered as being part of 


_ the Chinese Church, but more or less as foreign agents. It is 


implied that the relationship of slaves or servants exists so long 
as what is termed ‘‘ foreign control’’ continues. 

One man hopes that the poison of the mutual jealousies 
and the divisions of ceremonies and rituals of the Missions, 
will be escaped by the Chinese. Our efforts at Union and 
Co-operation have evidently failed to impress this brother. The 
same writer says that whenever a Church desires independence, 
the foreign mission should leave it and go and find a new 
sphere for its work of evangelizing aud establishing Churches, 
—to be moved on again a little later. But is the breaking of 
fallow ground not the responsibility of the Chinese Church also? 


Is the preaching of the Gospel and the winning of men to Christ — 


in the first instance so important that only foreign missions 
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can do it? Or on the other hand, is it of minor importance 
compared with Church government, so that it does not matter 
who does it so long as the government of the Church, when 
once founded, shall be kept entirely independent of foreign 
help? Or is it after all a financial problem, met by using 
foreign funds for all the spade work, the cost of buildings, 
etc., all to be yielded up when required or demanded by the 
‘‘independents’’ who balk at accepting the full responsibility ? 
Surely Chinese Christians cannot feel quite happy with such 
methods. : 

_ Chefoo is given as the approved example, where a certain 
mission gave up all to the Independent Church, and went to — 
open up new work elsewhere ; this is considered the height of 
grace; but it is naively added that such a result would not 
have been obtained but for the pressing of certain zealots! Is 
this what the movement really means? to make things so 
uncomfortable for missionaries and Chinese workers who have 
patiently laboured for years, that to preserve peace and Chris- 
tian love they have to evacuate, and go start elsewhere, pre- 
sumably to be followed a few years later by the same tactics ? 
The picture is not very edifying, and does not seem to belong 
to the spirit of our common Lord and Saviour. 

Apparently unconscious of inconsistency, one man says that 
independence will, among other things, break down divisions and 
barriers and lack of unity, because it will mean the establishing 
-of a complete Chinese Christian Church, which is apparently 
to be separate from the Church of every other country ; so the 
barriers are not destroyed, after all, but only removed and 
placed elsewhere! In this brother’s view, it would appear 
that the prayer of Jesus should have been that all Chinese may 
be one, not that ‘‘they all’’—over the wide-world—should be 
one in Christ Jesus. Christianity is o/¢ national, but supra- 
national. Jesus did not establish a Jewish Christianity, but a 
world-wide Christianity. The divisions and sorrows of the 
Church in the past have largely arisen from jealousies, personal 
and national ; it is a reproach to the Church of Christ that in 
the recent war national sentiment was allowed to triumph over 
Christian unity, and fellow-members of Christ’s family fought 
and killed one another because they thought more of nations 
and countries than of the Christian unity. It will be a thou- 
sand pities if China is going to learn nothing from the past, 
but is going to repeat and perpetuate the mistakes of others by 
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| insisting so much on a #atzonal Christianity instead of realizing 


that the true Christian should have the broad spirit and vision 
of his Master, refusing to be cribbed and coufined by any 
narrow patriotism or loyalty to any man-made hedges of country 
or Church. A question of prior importance to the independ- 
ence being advocated should be ‘‘Is a man a servant of Christ, 
trying honestly to promote His Kingdom?’’ If he is, then 
the question of nationality, Church, or method, is of minor 
importance. Surely there is room for all in this needy land, 
and as it must and will naturally come to pass that the Chris- 
tian work as a whole will gradually pass into Chinese hands— 
the sooner the better so long as it comes about wisely and 
decently—what need is there for this forcing of the pace, and 
especially why this apparently uncharitable spirit to foreigners 
shown in some of the writings in the book referred to? 

One reason given why the Chinese Church cannot do other 
than aim at independence is that so many foreigners are de- 
ficient in the Chinese language, and cause listeners to despise 
them. There may be some truth in the charge, and it should 
stir up the present generation of missionaries to greater zeal 
and more efficiency in the knowledge and use of the language 
of the people. But it should not be forgotten that the mission- 
ary ranks of the past century produced many great linguists, 
and the bulk of the Christian literature in China to-day has 
been produced by foreigners, collaborating with Chinese—often 
with those not belonging tothe Church. Halting though the 
speech of missionaries may often have been, fairness demands 
the recognition that it has been much blessed in the proclaim- 
ing of the Gospel and the establishing of the Church in China, 
and our Chinese fellow-Christians might at least have been as 
generous to our short-comings as are non-Christians, whose 
politeness enables them to make the best of us, giving full © 


credit to our good intentions. 


Even if deficiency in the language was worse than it act- 
ually is, one fails to see therein a ‘‘ reason ’’ for independence. 
Foreign merchants and bankers know still less of the language, 
yet no one thinks of suggesting that as a reason why banks 
and business houses should be solely Chinese, having no 
dependence whatever on foreigners. In business life men can see 
the mutual advantages of co-operation ; is it only in religious 
matters that it is harmful? I doubt if any Chinese who are 
employed by, say, the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, consider 
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themselves the 4 #® of the foreigner, though they are probably 
under stricter foreign control than any pastor or church member 
conuected with a Mission. A minister is a servant, but nota 
slave; there is nothing mean or shameful in honest service 
whether it be rendered to one’s own nationals or others. 

The subject of independence is one on which Chinese and 
foreigners should amicably reason together, and the proper 
solution should not be difficult to find. No foreign Missionary 
Society has begun work in China to exploit the Chinese, and 
no true missionary is giving his life in loving service from 
selfish motives. If any man is working for the glorification of 
a foreign Church, or with a view to keeping Chinese under 
foreign control, he should revise his aims immediately, and 
work solely from the constraining of the love of Christ, and the 
desire to help his fellow-men. Simple gratitude and common 
honesty should enable Chinese Christians to lay aside unworthy 
suspicions, and we may then frankly recognize our mutual 
desires, and realize that our true position is that of co-workers 
in the great Cause. Chinese must increase while foreigners 
decrease in all thiugs relating to the Christian enterprise in this 
land; but so long as we are really helpful to one another, let 
us have mutual respect and forbearance, and show genuine co- 
operation instead of, on the one hand denying the natural entry 
upon full responsibility of the Chinese Church, or on the other 
hand of an impatient haste to an independence which will leave 
a gulf unbridged, and probably accentuate national differences 
at a time when we ought all to be working for international 
unity, and especially the unity of the Christian children of 


God’s great family. 


Emancipation of Nominal Christians 
ZANG TSUNG 


This article with others is published to meet a demand on 
the part of missionaries to help them get in touch with Chinese 
thinking as it affects Christian work. To do this properly we 
must give the negative as well as the positive side of such 
thinking. This article, which we have shortened by cutting 
out quotations of others’ ideas, is entirely negative. Yet it 
represents what some are thinking about Christianity and, in 
this case especially, ideas that are being sent broadcast. The 
writer, who is now a student in America, is full of misconcep- 
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tions of philosophy, history, and religion in general and Chris. 
tianity in particular. He aims to make an appeal for sincerity, 


- But he overemphasizes the intolerant aspects of Christianity and 


ignores or is ignorant of its altruistic aspect. He represents 
therefore the negative side of China’s indigenous response to 
Christianity. His superficial thoughts do, however, remind us 
that there are many sincerely perplexed young people in China 
who need special help. Furthermore he shows how the Press 
can be used against Christianity and should be used for it. 
Such articles should not go unanswered. The Press can be 
used to help the Chinese to thiuk truly just as successfully as 
to think with such budding culturists.—-EpIToR. _ 


[Translated for the CHINESE RECORDER by Mr. T. C, Chao from the 
‘* Lamp of Learning ’’ of the ‘‘ China Times’ for August 20th, 1920. ] 


LIGION and a mere conception of life are not identical 
things. Religion zs inherited superstition. Most of 
our conceptions of life are beliefs created by the wisdom 
of individuals. Not such are the religions that socio- 
logists, historians, and anthropologists study. They go to 
society and investigate its system of inherited superstitions, 
To them Buddhism and Taoism, Christianity, and the worship 
of foxes are all religious. The study of religion in Western 
societies is equivalent to the study of Christianity, because the 
religion of Western societies is mostly that religion. Not so in 
China. In Chinese society the religions are those of Kwan 
Yin, the Tu Ti, and ancestral tablets. So whoever talks about 
the religion of China without specifying what it is, may be 
talking about the religion of Kwan Yin, the Tu Ti, and 
ancestral tablets. 

In the West Christianity has undergone an experiment of 
two thousand years during which time it_has given men many 
horrible lessons.the most obvious one of which is that it isa 
hindrance to the progress of civilization and culture. The 
most prosperous age of Christianity was the Dark Ages of 
Europe. Almost at no time during the Renaissance and the 
development of science has this hindrance not been in evidence. 

Now we, the young people of China, have the responsibility 
of protecting and developing the culture of the world. 

The influence of Christianity is increasingly felt in China. 
Christians increase in number. Those who embrace the old 
superstitions, with the exception of monks, priests, and nuns, 
do not have to undergo any form of initiation and consquently 
can renounce their religions and regain their freedom at avy 
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time. But those who accept the new superstition must submit 
toa rite of initiation. After having received baptism one becomes 
a Christian. Just as the Buddhist monks eternally are monks 
after having been burned on the head, so are Christians always 
Christians after having received baptism. I have seen many 
persons join a Church and have never seen any one leave a 
Church. Not only so, but after one identifies himself with a 
Church, his children and children’s children all become Chris- 
tians at birth. If such a state of affairs should continue, most 
of our people would become monks of the new type by heritage. 
The influence of Christianity in the West is decreasing from 


rooth degree to zero de pres but in China it is increasing in 
the reverse order, from the zero degree to the rooth degree. 
History has clearly a how this new superstition cruelly 
butchered people of other religious faiths. So in our advoca- 
tion of democracy, we must try to spread popular education, 
reconstruct art, and at the same time /essen the influence of 
religion, There are many now who, in their promotion of the - 
new culture, also help to promote the new superstition ; and so 
Christianity also becomes a vital problem of to-day. In my 
opinion, only one point in this problem, however, is worthy of 
our discussion and that is: How shall we preach the gospel 
of free thinking to Christians? . 

Among the already too many Christians of China, there 
must be a large number of nominal Christians who have re- 
ceived the new kind of burned spots on them when still child- 
ren and who are now not willing to be the new kind of monks 
when they come to a higher knowledge. But because they 
had received baptism they cannot but be Christians though 
only in name. This class of people [ propose to call nominal 
Christians. Among them there are many lovable and thought- 
ful youths who are most unhappy. Superstitious people believe 
everything in the Old Testament of course, but people who are 


wide awake have already lost faith in the Bible as infallible 


as the laws of heaven and earth. Therefore in their mind, — 
their knowledge is always struggling with their Bible. There 
can be nothing more unhappy than such a meutal state ! 

Such Christians ought to declare formally their withdrawal 
from their Church. At a time when freedom of conscience is 
greatly prized, who dares to prevent any man from withdrawing 
from a religious organization? But why do these nominal 
Christians not take such a step? There are, as I see it, two 
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reasons, First, such a step would provoke many friends and 
teachers and disappoint one’s homefolks. Secondly, it would 
call forth scorn from non-Christians. With regard to the 
first difficulty we who are not Christians cannot render assis- 
tance. It all depends on the individual’s courage. We can, 
however, sincerely say to.the nominal Christians, with regard 


- to the second difficulty, that we will not laugh at a man who 


thus changes his mind and discards an old superstition ; be- 
cause such a change in the eyes of free thinking people as we 
are means progress. We would instead welcome such persons 
to our group, the group of free thinking people, as they were 
welcomed by Christians when they joined their Church. _ 

In May this year Prof. F. H. Giddings said these words to 
his students before they left school: ‘The most shameful 
thing in the world, the most wicked and mean thing is self- 
deception.’’ I sincerely hope those who have understood and 
realized that the acceptance of the new superstttion is a mtstake, 
will declare their withdrawal from ¢hetr Church openly and 
without eguivocation. I can simply offer Prof. Giddings’ words 
to those who have lost faith in the zx/alitbtlity of the Brble and 
yet are trying hard to take a few words from the Bible in order 
to protect their religion and their empty name which they have 
inherited, in a dishonest clever way. — | 


| 
Notes and Queries 


How to avoid Friction 


ee VENTION is better than cure,’’ but sometimes 
the climate, depressing surroundings, hard 
work, monotony, loneliness, and tired brain, misunder- 
standings do arise between missionaries. Friction we 

all know is possible but it is not necessary. To avoid the Paul 
and Barnabas coutention in the Mission field we require a quiet 
prayerful determination not to be one of the ‘‘two’’ needed 
to make a quarrel; we need the spirit that will not ‘‘ strive,” 
that believes in give and take; and that the ‘‘ more blessed’”’ 
in this case is in the taking ; an honest willingness to readily 
admit a mistake, and a large measure of the love that “ thinketh 
no evil.’’ If misunderstandings do arise and are faced in the 
spirit of humility, in love preferring one another, and self-for- 
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getfulness, they are easily overcome. Mole hills that look like 
mountains are easily surmounted by gentleness and mutual 
forbearance. Holy harmony is not of the flesh, it is a product 
of grace and possible for all who live in close fellowship with 
Jesus Christ. There are three things necessary if friction is to 
be avoided. 

1. "There should be szxcerity and cheerfulness. Where all 
the surroundings tend to depress and enervate, aud where on 
account of the relaxing effect of the climate it is difficult to 
keep the backbone to the front, there should be as well har- 
mony, cheerfulness, trustfuluess, and a large measure of the 
kindly, common courtesies of life. Thus the whole body “ knit 
together through that which every joint supplieth will make 
increase unto the building up of itself in love.’’” 2. Watchful- 
ness is needed. We must ever remember the cloud of witnesses 
around us who are ready to put the worst interpretation upon 
things expedient from our point of view but perhaps contrary 
to local custom, and which might cause ‘‘ good’? to be ‘‘ evil 
spoken of.” We must never let the use of rightful liberty hinder 
a weak brother ‘‘ for whom Christ died.” 3. Considerateness 
should characterize all our relations. The spirit that can make 
allowances for others is most important. The missionary who 
does not indulge in personal ‘‘grievances’’ ; who is not quick 
to imagine that he is being slighted, and is slow to take offence ; 
‘is the one most unlikely to quarrel with, and the most likely 
to have a heart ‘‘to soothe and sympathise.’’ He is the one 
who is able to put the best construction on his colleague’s 
doings, and to discern the real motives—pure and unadulterated— 
which lie behind annoying and trying actions; and he too is 
the one able to estimate justly the effect which a long hot 
summer, congestion of the liver, nerve fag, may have had 
‘upon some devoted co-worker. He is the one who recognizes 
that there are none of us perfect not even the youngest. While 
sorry for his own short-comings which are trying to others, he 
will not judge “another man’s servant,” but will earnestly covet 
that gift which “‘ seeketh not her own” but “ beareth all things,” 
and ‘‘endureth all things.’’ | 


D. DUNCAN MAIN. 
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Obituary 


Rev. W. Clifton Dodd, D.D., As | Knew Him 


‘WAS associated with Dr. and Mrs. Dodd for three years 
in Kengtung Station, Burma. Dr. Dodd and I were 


bosom friends. 
To give therefore a few of the impressions Dr. Dodd 


made upon me may serve a good purpose. 

1. Language ability. Dr. Dodd mastered the Lao lang- 
uage as he had the English. He had the ability and aptitude 
to master the dialectic differences among the various Tai tribes 
with great rapidity, enabling him to preach and to prepare 
tracts in their local dialects effectively. One of his last pieces 
of work was the preparation of literature for the Tai in the 
VYangtse valley, including a primer, hymns, forms for worship, 
a catechism and Scripture passages for memorizing, and the 
recasting of certain chapters in the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew. 

2. Proclivity for wholeness or perfection. I never knew 
Dr. Dodd to do a poor piece of work. One of Dr. Dodd’s last 
pieces of work was the copying by hand of First Peter, making 
the necessary changes for Tai Lu of the Sip Song Panna. It 
was reproduced by photogravure in Japan. An introduction 
to First Peter was prepared at the same time and attached to 
it. These are easily read while the books printed in the Yuan 
dialect are read with difficulty. This laborious task was done 
just after a spell of illness, requiring great fortitude of spirit 


‘ and power of endurance. 


3. A man of great vision. He had a vision of God and a 
vision of the field. Like the Apostle Paul, Dr. Dodd loved to 
preach the Gospel where Christ had not been named. In this 
respect he was a worthy successor of Dr. McGilvary. Just 
before his death Dr. Dodd prepared a statesman-like plan for 


the evangelizing of the Tai. This plan contemplates organiz- 


ing several new stations at strategical points in the near future, 
Chiengrung to be the centre from which to advance. At its 
last annual meeting the Mission set its seal upon this plan by 
taking action transferring three families and a saan’ man to 


Chiengrung. 
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4. The Master’s passion to save souls. Dr. Dodd once 
said to me: ‘‘In the past I have spent much time in acquir- 
ing a use Of the language, now I am most concerned about the 
salvation of the Tai. I want to see great numbers of them 
coming into the Kingdom.’’ Wherever Dr. Dodd went he 
exemplified this spirit. With all their faults he loved the Tai 


dearly. | 
5. The Master’s compassion for and patience with the 


erring. For hours at a time he would argue and plead and 
pray with a child of God gone astray, leading him back into 
the light if possible. 

6. Loyalty to Jesus Christ. Jesus was the mainspring of 
all Dr. Dodd’s activities. He did not spend time on the con- 
troverted unessentials. He knew his Lord as an ever-living, 
present Personality Who saves from siu unto the uttermost. 

7. Strong faith. Dr. Dodd’s contagious faith sustained 
him and buoyed up others. He believed when odds were 
against him. ‘Together he and I have laid our hands on the 
sick and prayed and seen them recover ; together we have done 
the same thing on others and seen them pass away—and sur- 
rendered faith said, ‘‘ Thy will be done.’’ 


C. R. CALLENDER. 


Our Book Table 


COMMERCIAL HANDBOOK OF CuINA, Vol, 21, /ulean Arnold, and Chinese 
and American Contributors. Government Office, Washington, 
D.C. G. $0.40 cents. For sale by Kelly & Walsh, Lid., Shanghai, Mex. 


$7.00. 


This second volume continues the study of commercial condi- 
tions and possibilities in China, though from the point of view of 
specific problems rather than statistics and general trade conditions. _ 
It aims to help introduce the merchant to conditions in China, and 
so treats of certain customs, common expressions, exchange, health, | 
living conditions, etc. There is much information on postal, railway 
and shipping facilities: concessions, guilds, compradores, native 
products, animal industries, and cotton goods, are some other 
subjects given careful treatment. 3 

In regards to ‘‘China’s Commercial and Industrial Progress 
aud Prospects,’’ the author believes that China offers probably 
better opportunity for industrial development, and for the invest- 
ment of capital in manufacturing, than does any other country on 
the face of the earth. The Chinese are also seen to be learning | 
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to work in corporate undertakings. The prophecy is made that 
‘instead of 100,000 persous in factories aud four million children 
in schools, the estimates for 1918, the China of a few decades hence 
will have forty million factory hands and eighty million school child- 
ren.”” Government education, the study of the Chinese language, and 
Chinese students are also treated. In addition there is a chapter on 
‘* American Missionary Work in China’’ which is a summary of 
work by Americans as it was about two years ago. The presence . 
of an article of this nature in a commercial handbook is proof of a 
different relation existing between the missionary and the merchant, 
and of increased mutual understanding. | 

These two volumes make a handy compendium of many facts 
useful to those who need to study the conditions of doiug missionary 
work in China as well as those under which commerce is carried on. 
For those interested in vocational and industrial education they 
have a special message. 


A GuIDt TO IMPORTANT MISSION STATIONS OF EASTERN CHINA. Edited 
. 6y Paut Hurcutnson. The Mission Book Co., Shanghai. Mex. $1.00. 


| At last the mission forces in China are trying to put tourists in 

touch with mission work ; hence this guide book which was specially 
prepared to meet the needs of parties of tourists attending the World 
Sunday School Convention in Tokyoin October 1920. Seven main 
routes of travel branching out from Shanghai are treated. Many 
facts, historical, personal and otherwise are given in their appro- 
priate place. 

Accommodation for travellers is dealt with, and the capacity 
for private entertainment in the mission stations along these routes 
is also given, together with the name of someone with whom com- 
munication may be had and the price that guests in missionaries’ 
homes should pay. Six maps and thirty-eight illustrations add to 
the sugvestiveness of the book. A short vocabulary of phrases 
needed by flitting wanderers is also found in the book. Of course 
now we have such a guide, we wonder why it was never done 
before, and venture the hope that it will be enlarged until mission 
work in China is within reach of interested tourists just as much as 
temples, tombs and other desirable and undesirable sights. Among 
other things this book should whet the appetite of wanderers 
through China to learn more about this great country. 


‘LETTERS FROM CHINA AND JAPAN’’ dy JOHN Dewey, Ph.D. LLD., aud 
ALICE CHIPMAN Duwry. Published by E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 311 pages. Price $2.50. 


Professor and Mrs. Dewey spent three months in Japan, and 
were féted and made much of by allandsuudry. They then decided 
to. go to China for a few weeks, but, arriving in May 1919 just as 
the student movement began, they were so much interested by all 
that they heard and saw that they applied to Columbia University 
for a year’s leave of absence. This book is compiled from letters 
written to their children during their visit to Japan, and during 
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their first three months in China. It is a drawback that the 
letters have no heading to indicate which was written by the 
Professor and which by his wife, but a glance through will 
often reveal a sentence, which will act as a key such as ‘‘ we 
have just come from another geisha party given by the mayor 
and about fifteen of the other officers of the city. Papa is 
quite stuck up because they say it is the first time the 
city of Kyoto ever entertained a scholar in that fashion.’’ A 
brightly written book of travellers’ impressions. is always enter- 
taining, but no educationist should open this volume expecting 
constructive criticism, which might be helpful in his work, for that 
is not its aim. The letters will doubtless prove to be very interest- 
ing to dwellers in the homelands, but they are of no great value to 
those who live and work in the East, whose knowledge of the people 
goes deeper than the necessarily superficial impressions of the most 
intelligent traveller. The second part of the book is of greater inter- 
est than the first because in China events were happening, and 
there is more to record than sight-seeing. Says Professor Dewey, | 
‘‘In a country that is regarded at home as stagnant and unchanging 
there is certainly something doing. This is the world’s greatest 


kaleidoscope.’’ 


Cutna, A SouRCE Book or INFoRMATION. Edited by GrorGE E. SOKOL- 

sky, Manager China Bureau of Information, With a Foreword by Dr. 

C. T. WanG, China’s Plenipotentiary to the Peace Conference. gin. X 6, 

bp. 124. Paper covers. Published by the Pan-Pacific Association, Shang- 
ai, 1920, 

This pamphlet embodies information under fifteen heads, such as 

Geography, History, Currency, Trade Statistics, Lists of American 


‘Officials, etc., etc. Several important documents form an Appendix. 


It was prepared for the American visitors to China in the summer 
of 1920 to enable them to ‘‘study’’ China in the intervals of other 
refreshments. 


CHANCE AND CHANGE IN By A. S, Ron, Author of ‘‘ China As I 
Saw It.’ TIilustrated. London, Wm. Heineman, 1920. 9 X 6 inches, 
pp. 283. 12/6 met. 


This is an account by an Englishwoman of a somewhat 
extended visit to China during the early years of the Chinese 
Republic. She sojourned in several cities in the Yangtze valley 
provinces in the company of experienced ladies of the China Inland 
Mission (and perhaps others) who judiciously interpreted to her 
what she saw. The journal of events is enlivened and frequently 
explained by miscellaneous appropriate citatious of classical and 
colloquial sayings, myths, and fables. 

The narratives of events do not profess to be history, but 
merely impressions of current events uncorrected by their outcome. 
But despite this the book is worth reading by those desirous of 
getting good suapshots of a fleeting period of especial interest to the 
student of China. 
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The orthography is of the ‘ barbarous’ sort current in ‘some 
places in mid-China, but for readers in England that is of no impor- 


tance. Some of the attempted explanations also are wide of the 
mark, but this too is of little relative importance. The thirteen 


illustrations are excellent. 
A. H. S. 


AMERICA’s STAKE IN THE Far East. Charles Fah 
Press, New York. G. $0.95. arvey Fahs, Association 


This is the first book in a ‘‘ World Problem ’’ series and jis 
prepared particularly for students at the Home Base. It is a collec- 
tion of pertinent opinions by Chinese and Westerners on a number 
of questions arising out of the present crisis centering in the Pacific 
Ocean. The opinions have been culled carefully from many sources 
and the questions that they help in answering are timely. There is 
much said about the relations of China and Japan, and the future 
nor gga of China. It might well be used as a text-book in 
colleges. 


JaPAN’S FoREIGN By A.M. Pooky, Author of Japan at the 
Crossroads,’ ‘‘ The Secret Memoirs of Count Hayashi.’’” London: 
George Allen and Unwin. 1920. Pp. 202. 12/6 net. 


This is a closely compacted survey of Japan’s policies in recent 
years in seven chapter heads, by a newspaper correspondent who is 
thoroughly familiar with the facts, and with important little known 
documents. 

A single quotation (p. 45) will give his judgment as to Japan’s 
attitude to China: ‘‘ Japan’s China policy can only be likened to 
cerebro-meningitis. It has no visible origin; it speads rapidly ; is 
ultra infectious; the mortality is high, and there is no cure, unless 
taken in the earlier stages. If other nations affected the same 
standard of morality—and it seems to have taken quite a hold at 
the Versailles Conference—there would be a world-war every twelve 
months.’’ ‘The book is well-worth study. 

Ss. 


Tue Near East: Crossroads of the World. By WM. H. HAL, Principal 
of the Mg Department of the Protestant Syrian College, Beirut, 
Syria. ith a final chapter by James L. Barton, Foreign Sec. of the 
American Board, and Director of the late Commission of the Near 
East Relief to Turkey and the Caucusus. The Interchurch Press, New 


York City. 1920. 7 1/24n.X 5M, pp. 230. 

This little book is equally adapted for general reading and for 
a study text-book of the themes of which it treats. It comprises a 
succinct aud trustworthy account of the remoter and recent history 
of the lands of the Near East, and an estimate of the peoples and 
races, explicating present conditions, the effects of the Great War, 
and estimating future prospects. Dr. Barton is not only the high- 
est authority on the subject in America, but probably in the world. 
The work is admirably done. It embodies a cogent argument in 
favor of the American ‘*‘ Mandate for Turkey.’’ The book should 


have a wide circulation. 
A. H. S. 


- 
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HAVE WE A FAR EASTERN Policy. CHARLES A. SHERRILL. Chas. Scrib- 
nevr’s Sons, New York, Price G. $2.50. 


The writer, lawyer, diplomat and soldier as well as author, spent 
a little less than one year in and around the Pacific Ocean: of this 
time four months were spent in Japan, and apparently a less 
amount in China. This book is the result of his observatious and 
is couched in no uncertain terms. It bristles with virile opinions. 
While recognizing clearly the harm the Japanese military party 
has done and is doing in Japan and China, and showing that the 
merchants will more and more control the situation, the book really 
gives us a diluted militarism. The ‘‘General’’ carefully studied 
Japauese thought, aud while criticising Japanese militarism has 
much to say for Japan that is good. This is of course as it should 
be. But in the chapter on China, and in reference to China and 
Korea, he seems to have seen very little that is good. Some sort 
of astigmatism must have prevented him seeing signs of character 
and possibility in the Koreans and Chinese. He seems to be con- 
vinced that both Korea and China are too weak to be considered 
when it comes to ‘‘ self-determination.’’ This book is the word of 
one strong man to another about what they must together do with 
the weak oues. He thinks that Japan is justified in defending 
herself against the ‘‘ international brigands’,’—from which he ex- 
cludes America—and so right in grabbing Manchuria, Korea and 
Shantung. He bids us look through Japan’s eyes at her troubles, 
but he does mot see through the eyes of Korea or China. He 
is convinced that China is too supine for the yellow peril to amount 
to more than a nightmare, but he does not glimpse what China 
sees of a possible white and yellow peril. His main point is that 
the United States and Japau must get together to preserve the peace 
of the Pacific. With the wisdom of such co-operation all will agree : 
its aim, however, might be elevated. He talks in terms of camou- 
‘ flaged force ; the ethics of the situation are pigeon-holed. The strong 
may do as they please, but the weak, or those considered so, must 
do what the strong please. It is true that he thinks this co-operation 
will stop Japan’s militaristic aims so far as China is concerned. In 
essence the book is a proposal for a combination that shall put 
bulky China where she ought to be. Many of the descriptions have 
a touch of Lafcadio Hearn about them. But the whole sounds like 
a military man trying to be a trade politician. . While vigorously 
written and well-worth reading, the book is a disappointment to 
those who know something of the real China, her desires and 
possibilities. Like a lawyer the author pleads for his side of the 
case, and if you do not know any but his arguments, he will con- 
vince you he is right. | 


Tse Tsaosnta Survey. London Missionary Society District Surveys, 
Tsaoshih, Central China, F. G. Onley, 9d, net. 


This survey which has two maps, one showing the work in 


Tsaoshih, and the other work in the district, should be widely read 
by missionaries interested in the problem of understanding the 
needs of their mission work. The survey contains six heads and 
gives mary facts about the population, Christian community, and 
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work. Here are a few of the facts. In this community of one 
million and a half, in every 107 people, one is a member of the 
Christian community. Women communicants form only 15% of 
the total L.M.S. communicants. It is estimated that at least 677 
of the Christian community are growing up in illiteracy. Especially 
suggestive are the paragraphs on social aim for a country Christian, 
and ‘‘ Estimate of the Results of the Chief Means Used to Lead 
People into the Church,”’ both of which we have reproduced in our 
Missionary News. We should like to see this Survey widely read. 


CHINA aND THE GosPEL. J/illustrated Report of China Inland Mission, 

1920. 

We have already noted this report on page 593 of the August, 
1920 issue of the CHINESE RECORDER. We will only add this 
quotation, ‘‘ Though material conditions have been averse, 1919 
has been a record year in the Mission, of income, baptism and of 
workers.’’ While the Mission income has been practically doubled, 
exchange has nevertheless caused serious difficulties. In addition 
to the report there is a list of stations and missionaries. 


THE IsLE OF PALMS. Commercial Press Ltd, Shanghai. 


This is a handbook of the work of the American Presbyterian 
Mission in Hainan, South China. It is very carefully indexed and 
contains a chronology of this mission station. The nature of the 
field, the customs of the people, flora and fauna, communications, 
trades and occupations and other things are treated iu a brief and 
interesting way. Good for those who want detailed information 
about one mission station. 7 


THOUGHTS ON Unity. Nevitie S. TALBOT, M.C. Student Christian Move. 
ment. 32 Russel Square, London, E.C.2. 3/6d. 


This might be called an attempt to study the problems of 
Christian unity from the viewpoint of ‘‘ progressive Christianity.” 
It charges that allegiance to the idea of Christian truth as fixed 
in content and once for all interpreted, is the cause of the individ- 
ualism which is at the bottom of denominationalism. The writer 
feels that ihe satisfaction that has marked the different groups 
while standing for particular interpretations of principles must give 
place to realization of the mutual need Christians and denomina- 
_ tions have for one another, and the fact that only thus can they 
experience the spiritual unity which arises out of relation to God. 
In other words, he shows that the family as well as the individual 
idea must operate in Christian thinking. Recognizing the difficulties 
in the way of Christian unity, the writer yet believes we are 
moving slowly but surely towards better understanding of it, and 
some sort of achievement. He is of the opinion that Christians 
need each other as much as their particular interpretation of 
Scripture. We heartily recommend this little volume, which is 
beautifully written and full of mental stimulation. | 
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Reports OF STUDENT Movement, 1918-1919. World's Student Christian 
Federation. 


This international organization is at work in 2,500 colleges in 
forty lands. It is the one organization that has held together during 
the war; it is furthermore the one through which a better idea 
can be obtained of the thinking of the new generation than any 
other source. The reports in this volume, based on a definite list 
of questions, are most suggestive through the insight they give 
into the religious thinking of students. They have, and still feel 
the world’s material unrest most acutely. Many of their religious 
problems are seen to centre around the relation of science to tradi- 
tional religion. The spirit of stability of students is easily over- 
thrown, and their bonds with the past easily broken. It is some- 
times said that if you know what students are thinking, you will 
know what the world will be doing a decade hence. This volume 
will give an idea of what the students are thinking, and hence some 
idea of what the world will yet be doing. Those who would under- 
stand the world’s student problem, which is also the Chinese 
student problem, should read this volume. 


SomE ASPECTS OF INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIANITY. Ay JoHN KELMAN. 

The Abington Press, New York. 

This book consists of the fourth series of the Mendenhall Lec- 
tures delivered by Dr. Kelman at DePauw University, and furnishes 
us with a view of true internationalism whilst showing us wherein 
lies the strength of vital Christianity. The first chapter deals with 
the Re-dedication so necessary in view of the fact that the post war 
life must be different from that of former days. Whilst the second 
chapter, which deals with the relation of Christianity to patriotism, 
makes clear that the outstanding feature of modern public life is 
the rapidity with which the world has been internationally organized 
in recent years, it indicates justification and use for the instinct of 
patriotism and there is a message for all those belonging to lands 
that have fought for them, educated them, suffered for them, and 
stood for truth which was more precious than life. In the third 
chapter, which speaks of individual and national morality, we have 
incidentally some timely thoughts on literalism and poetry, and 
learn that public and national morality must be fixed mainly in 
accordance with the standard of the average man, that the nation 
is the trustee for its individual citizens, and that national morality 
gets clogged by tradition. The author exposes the looseness of 
much of the thinking regarding the State and states and prepares 
the way for a wise discussion of the League of Nations. This 
ushers the reader into the wider Church outlook in the fifth chapter 
on statesmanship in foreign missionary work. 

The book is thoroughly practical in view of the fact that the 
war has put a point on everything as well as complicating the 
whole problem of foreign missions. It is of value to all facing new 
life and fresh enterprises. It sets one athinking, for as Dr. Kelman 
remarks, ‘‘ Originality does not consist in differing from others but 
in thinking out things for yourself.” , 


G. M. 
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PRACTICAL INTERCHURCH METHODS. ALBERT F, MCGARRAH., Fleming 
H. Revell Co., New York and London, Pp. 335. G. $1.75. 


This book is one of a series in the Church Efficiency Library. 
Other books by the Same author are ‘‘ Modern Church Manage 
ment,’’ ‘‘ Modern Church Finance,’’ and ‘‘ The Modern Church 
Program.” If these titles suggest an overemphasis on organization 
and business methods it must be remembered that the autho 
- repeatedly refers to the need within the churches of a strong 
spiritual life as alone able to furnish the necessary dynamic. He 
admits the peril of too much machinery. The. work of the church 
cannot be ordered nor gauged by mechanical processes nor humay 
programs. On the other hand, wise plans, effective methods and 
united endeavor have their rightful place in the religious activities 
of a modern church and the author drives this fact home by 
wealth of admirable suggestions. He convinces the reader that the 
evangelical churches of any city can work together to bring the city 
under the dominance of Christ’s spirit and principles of conduct if 
they want to. eb 

Chapters on ‘‘ The Why and the How of Codperative Church 
Publicity,’’ ‘‘ Successful Joint Newspaper Advertising,’’ and 
‘* Methods of Codperatiou for Religious Education’’ are especially 
helpful. | | 

Rich in suggestions for cooperative church efforts: an 
admirable gift for any city minister. In China where the church is 
still in its infancy, a book like this, however, is in advance of 
present needs, and quite naturally without application to !ocal 
situations. | 


A Fi Aw INTRODUCTION TO THE Hoty Scriprores. Vol. 7. il 
estament and by Rev. Laurence B. of 
the Theological ol of the Américan Church Mission, Hankow. 
Chinese text revised by Lau Tzo Yutn. Printed by the Arthingtons 
Press, Hankow. M. $0.30. 


This is a book of two hundred odd pages nine and a half iuches 
by six anda half. It is well printed on good white paper and is 
bound in stiff brown paper covers. The style is wenli and is simple 
and easy to be understood, The contents have evidently been ham- 
mered out by the author in the course of his lectures in the Schoo 
of Theology of which he is Dean. It is designed for a text book to 
be used in Bible schools and contains a vast amount of information; 
it is evident that the latest theological works have been laid under 
tribute to garnish its pages. No one can read it without being 
impressed by the learning and zeal of the writer. The theological 
views expressed belong to the modern and liberal school and cannet 
be criticised within the limits of a review. The following 
quotation will illustrate the author’s viewpoint. ‘‘ The age of the 
books of the Old Testament does not depend on the order of tue 
books. For instance Genesis occupies the first place in scriptutt 
not because it was the first book to be written but because ! 
records the beginnings of all things. Viewed from this standpoitl 
the Hexateuch is a compilation of ancient records but, io 1 
present form, it is of no great age (Jf Ft but is a lale 
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production (2§ BF KA WR) probably compiled after the return from 
captivity. But it contains poems and proverbs and scraps of 
ancient history which are certainly the most ancient writings in 
scripture.’ Those who dislike the author’s theology will find 
something to dissent from in his teaching in every section of the 
book and some statements would provoke violent contradiction but 
the present reviewer is a man of peace and his aim is to indicate 
the scope and contents of the book, not to indulge in theological 
controversy. 
J. D. 


In THE SHADOW OF LANTERN SrreaT. By Hersert G. WoopworrsH. 
Boston: Small, Maynard and Company. Net $1.75. 


Although this story has only its beginning in China, the 
development of the main character in cultured and comfortable 
environment in America is affected by the manner in which early 
ideas reassert themselves. ‘There are many striking situations, the 
inevitable love complications and final disentangling, with philoso- 
phical and metaphysical suggestions ; but whilst the book makes the 
reader enjoy the perusal and do some thinking in the process the 
outcome will not be all that the author possibly will expect. Less 
than justice is done to the American girl and the more thoughtful 
life of America. 


BRIRF MENTION. 


TSINGKIANGPU GENERAL, HosPITAL, Report 1919-1920. Contains a list 
of the cases treated, and some interesting notes on the results of medical work 
in China, 


UNIVERSITY OF NANKING BULLETIN, Catalogue 1919-1920. 


MOUKDEN MFpicat Report for:t919. This report is more 
than usually readable. It takes up the different aspects of the work, and thus 
helps outsiders get au idea of the real problems of medical work. The 
illustrations while not numerous are especially good. 


Correspondence 


GUARDING AGAINST SCHISM. broadly called conservative and 
liberal. Recent developments 
10 the Editor of . suggest that this division is to 
The Chinese Recorder. become more fixed in that those 
-who hold strictly to the con- 
DEAR Sir :—It is acknowledged servative point of view are join- 
on all sides, as for instance by ing together to preserve that 
Bishop Roots in his opening ad- Faith which they sincerely feel 
dress at the last meeting of the to be in grave danger from 
China Continuation Committee, modern thought. 
that in the missionary body as I would therefore with great 
in the home churches there are respect appeal for charity of 
two main lines of thought, judgment on their part towards 
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those who hold a different poiuvt 
of view, and yet hold it as an 
equally sacred and urgent matter ; 
who feel that in the past many 
have been alienated from. the 
church of Jesus Christ because 
his followers have been afraid to 
face facts, trusting in Him who 
is the source of all truth to lead 
aright ; and who also feel that it 
is unnecessary to lay upon the 
Chinese Church burdens which 
neither our fathers nor we were 
able to bear. 

That the liberal point of view 
is held by many of those who 
are among God’s choicest saints 
is unquestionable, the memory 
of some of them is a constant 
inspiration, they manifestly had 
the spirit of God. In my own 
church at home many of our 
most successful evangelists are 
liberals in theology, men who 
accept the critical view of the 
Bible, yet are acknowledged by 
God in the true success of their 
work. Who are we that 
should withstand God ? 

It would seem that in this 
question there is at the present 
time special need for charity on 
both sides. On a recent Sunday 
at Kuling a large congregation 
was given an address holding up 
the liberal point of view to 
ridicule and intimating that such 
- views were of the evil one. One 
has seen in one of the most 
popular religious journals for the 
Chinese highly derogatory re- 
marks about the distinguished 
missionaries who took part in the 
translation of Hastings Diction- 
ary of the Bible. These are 
typical of an attitude of mind 
which will make common worship 
and service difficult, and may 
even split the force of Christ at 
a time when on other grounds 
we seem to be drawing nearer 
together for our common work. 
Such a result would be deplor- 
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able in the extreme and it is 
because such seems to me not 
impossible that I venture to write 
this letter. The maintaining of 
the spirit of Christ on both sides 
will alone prevent such a dire 
consequence, as it would have 
prevented most of the schisms 
of the church in the past. 


Yours faithfully, 
J. H. STANFIELD. 


Wesleyan Mission, 
Paoking, Hutian, 
September, 1920. 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE UNION AIM? 


Zo the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR SIR :—The proposed Bible 
Union of China in its ‘‘ Purpose, 
Basis, cause for action and Pro- | 
gram ’’ raises some questions in 
the mind of the ordinary mis- 
sionary that make one hesitate 
about binding himself with the 
nage without further light. 

he whole missionary body are 
in China united in one purpose 
to bring a knowledge of Christ 
to the Chinese. What is meant 
by this attempt to ‘‘ band our- 
selves together as an association 
to contend earnestly for the faith 
which was once for all delivered 
unto the saints.’’—We are all 
doing this. Have the projectors 
of the Union a special under- 
standing of what that faith is? 
All missionaries find their faith 
‘* revealed in the Holy Scripture 
of the Old and New Testament.” 
But a considerable portion of the 
missionary body are unwilling 
to accept the Apostles Creed, or 
auy other creedal statement, as 
a basis for their faith or an 
expression of the ‘‘ fundamental 
doctrines.’’ 

As a ‘‘cause for action ‘’ are 


we to understand that our schools - 
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and theological seminaries are 
‘leading many to doubt the 
foundations of truth” and accept 
in their stead an incomplete 
“Social Gospel.” What does this 
reference to a ‘‘ Social Gospel’’ 
mean? 

As to the program, all mis- 
sionaries are agreed in regard to 
most of its items and are already 
engaged iu carrying them out, 
but just what is meant by ‘‘ sound 
teaching ’’ and who is to decide 
what this is? 


As to representation it is quite 
a departure from missionary 
practice to attempt to secure the 
appointment of Committees and 
formation of Conferences so as 
to promote the interests of any 
particular party or phase of be- 
lief. Such an attempt, it seems 
to me, will surely lead to division 
and, I cannot think, will be 
favored by the missionary bod 
in general. 


Very sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. BEEBE. 


Missionary News. 


AN APPEAL TO ALL CHRISTIAN 
PEOPLE. 


From the Bishops Assembled 
in the Lambeth Conference of 
1990): 
We, Archbishops, Bishops Met- 
ropolitan, and other Bishops of 
the Holy Catholic Church in full 
communion with the Church of 
England, in Conference assem- 
bled, realizing the responsibility 
which rests upon us at this time, 
and sensible of the sympathy 
and the prayers of many, both 
within and without our own 
Communion. make this appeal to 
all Christian people. 


_ We acknowledge all those who | 


believe in our Lord Jesus Christ, 
aud have been baptized into the 
vame of the Holy Trinity, as 
sharing with us membership in 
the universal Church of Christ 
which is His Body. We believe 
that the Holy Spirit has called 
us in a very solemn and special 
Manner to associate ourselves in 
penitence and prayer with all 
those who deplore the divisions 
of Christian people, and are 


inspired by the vision and hope 
of a visible unity of the whole 
Church. 


|. We believe that God wills 
fellowship. By God's own act 
this fellowship was made in and 
through Jesus Christ, and its life 
is in His Spirit. We believe 
that it is God’s purpose to mani- 
fest this fellowship, so far as this 
world is concerned, in an ont- 
ward, visible, and united society, 
holding one faith, having its own 
recognized officers, using God- 
given means of grace, and in- 
spiring all its members to the 
world-wide service of the King- 
dom of God. This is what we 
mean by the Catholic Church. 


II. This united fellowship is 
not visible in the world to-day. 
On the one hand there are other 
ancient Episcopal Communions 
in East and West, to whom ours 
is bound by many ties of common 
faith and tradition, on the other 
hand there are the great non- 


Episcopal Communions, standing 


for rich elements of truth, liberty 
and life which might otherwise 
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have been obscured or neglected. | 
‘With them we are closely linked 
by many affinities, racial, his- 
torical and spiritual. Wecherish 
the earnest hope that all these 
Communpions, and our own, may 
be led by the Spirit iuto the 
unity of the Faith and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God. 
But in fact we are all organized 
in different groups, each one 
keeping to itself gifts that rightly 
belong to the whole fellowship, 
and tending to live its own life 
apart from the rest. 


III. The causes of division 
lie deep in the past, and are by 
no means simple or 
blameworthy. Yet wone can 
doubt that self-will, ambition, 
‘and lack of charity among Chiris- 
tians have been principal factors 
in the mingled process, aud that 


these, together with blinduess to 


the sin of disunion, are still 
mainly responsible for the 
breaches of Christendom. We 
acknowledge this condition of 
broken fellowship to be contrary 
to God’s will, and we desire 
frankly to confess our share in 
the guilt of thus crippling the 
Body of Christ and hindering 
the activity of His Spirit. 


IV. The times call us to a 
new outlook and new measures. 
The Faith cannot be adequately 
apprehended and the battle of 
the Kingdom cannot be worthily 
fought while the body is divided, 
and is thus unable to grow up 
into the fulness of the life of 
Christ. The time has come, we 
believe, for all the separated 
groups of Christians to agree in 
forgetting the things which are 
behind and reaching out towards 
the goal of a reunited Catholic 
Church. The removal of the 
barriers which have arisen be- 
tween them will only be brought 
about by a new comradeship of 
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those whose faces are definitely 
set this way. 

. The vision which rises before 
us is that of a Church, genuinely 
Catholic, loyal to all Truth, haa 
gathering into its fellowship all 
“‘who profess and call them. 
selves Christians,’’ within whose 
visible unity all the treasure of 


faith and order, bequeathed as a 


heritage by the past to the pres- 
eut, shall be possessed in com- 
mou, and made serviceable to 
the whole Body of Christ. 
Within this unity Christian 
Communions now separated from 
one another would retain much 
that has Jong been distinctive in 
their methods of worship and 
service. It is through a rich 
diversity of life and devotion 
that the unity of the whole fel- 
lowship will be fulfilled. | 


V. This means an adventure 
of goodwill and still more of — 
faith, for nothing less is required 
than a new discovery of the 
creative resources of God. To 
this adventure we are convinced 
that God is- now calling all the 
members of His Church. 


VI. We believe that the vis- 
ible unity of the Church will be 
found to involve the whole- 
hearted acceptance of :— 

The Holy Scriptures, as the 
record of God’s revelation of 
Himself to man, and as being 
the rule and ultimate standard 
of faith; and the Creed com- 
monly called Nicene, as_ the 
sufficient statement of the Chris- 
tian faith, aud either it or the 
Apostles’ Creed as the Baptismal 
confession of belief: 

The divinely instituted sacra- 
menis of Baptism and the Holy 
Communion, as expressing for all 
the corporate life of the whole 
fellowship in and with Christ: 

A ministry acknowledged by 
every part of the Church 4s 
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ng not only the inward 
call of the Spirit, but also the 
commission of Christ and the 
authority of the whole body. 


VII. May we not reasonably 
claim that the Episcopate is the 
ove means of providing such a 
ministry? It is not that we call in 
question for a moment the spiri- 
tual reality of the ministries of 
those Communions which do not 
possess the Episcopate. On the 
coutrary we thankfully acknow- 
ledge that these ministries have 


been manifestly blessed and. 


owned by the Holy Spirit as 
effective means of-grace: But 
we submit that consideration 
alike of history and of present 
experience justify the claim 
which we make on. behalf of 
the Episcopate. Moreover, we 
would urge that it is now and 
will prove to be in the future 
the best instrument for miain- 
taining the unity aud continuity 
of the Church. But we greatly 
desire that the office of a Bishop 
should be everywhere exercised 
in a representative and constitu- 
tional manner, and more truly 
express all that ought to be 
involved for the life of the 
Christian Family in the title of 
Father-in-God. Nay more, we 
eagerly look forward to the day 
when through its acceptance in 
a united Church we may all 
share in that grace which is 
pledged to the members of the 
whole body in the apostolic rite 
of the laying-on of hands, and 
in the joy and fellowship of a 
- Eucharist in which as one Family 
we may together, without any 
doubtfulness of mind, offer to 
the one Lord our worship and 
service. 


VIII. We believe that for all, 
the truly equitable approach to 
union is by the way of mutual 
deference to one another’s con- 
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sciences. To this end, we who 
send forth this appeal would 


say that if the authorities of 


other Communions should so 
desire, we are persuaded that, 
terms of union having been other- 
wise satisfactorily adjusted, Bi- 
Shops and clergy of our Com- 
munion would willingly accept 
from these authorities a form of 
commission or recognition which 
would commend our ministry 
to their congregations, as having 
its place in the one family life. 
It is not in our powar to know 
how far this suggestion may be 
acceptable to those to whom we 
offer it. We can only say that 
we offer it in all sincerity asa 
token of our longing that all 
ministries of grace, theirs and 
ours, shall be available for the 
service of our Lord in a united 
Church. 

It is our hope that the same 
motive would lead ministers who 
have not received it to accept a 
commission througlr episcopal 
ordination, as obtaining for them 
a ministry throughout the whole 
fellowship. 

In so acting no one ‘of us could 
possibly be taken to repudiate 
his past ministry. God forbid 
that any man should repudiate a 
past experience rich in spiritual 
blessings for himself and others. 
Nor would any of us be dishon- 
ouring the Holy Spirit of God, 
whose call led us all to our 
several ministries, aud Whose 
power enabled us to perform 
them. We shall be publicly and 
formally seeking additional re- 
cognition of a new call to wider 
service in a reunited Charch, 
and imploring for ourselves 


God’s grace and strength to ful- 


fil the same. 

IX. The spiritual leadership 
of the Catholic Church in days 
to come, for which the world is 


mauifestly waiting, depends upon 
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the readiness with which each 
group is prepared to make sacri- 


| fices for the sake of a common 


fellowship, a common ministry 
and a common service to the 
world. 

We place this ideal first and 
foremost befote ourselves and 
our own people. We call upon 
them to make the effort to meet 
the dematids of a new age with 
a new outlook. To all other 
Christian people whom our words 
may reach we make the same 
appeal. We do not ask that 
any one Communion should con- 
sent to be absorbed in another. 
We do ask that all should unite 
in a new and great endeavour to 
recover and to manifest to the 
world the unity of the Body of 
Christ for which He prayed. 


SUCCESSFUL WORK FOR DEAF- 


Those who have been interested 
in, and have followed the work 
for Chinese deaf children, which 
is being done at the Mills Memo- 
rial School in Chefoo, will be 
pleased to hear of its os. aoe 
and success. — 

Thirteen of the older boys, some 
of whom finished the course, 
are employed at the Commercial 
Press Works, Shanghai, under 
the sympathetic patronage of Bao 
Vien ‘Chang, ‘Manager, where 
they are proving fair competitors 
with normal workmen. Mr. Bao 
wisely distributes the deaf among 
the different departments seeking 
to give to each one the work he is 
best fitted for. This opportunity 
is greatly prized by all. 

Up to the present time only 
four girls bave graduated, three 


-of whom we hope will find 
opportunities to help in other 


centers where work may be 
started. One of the older girls, 
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who left the school seven years 
ago, a protege of Miss Hong- 
senger of the Baldwin Memorial 
School, Nanchang, is able to 
make her own living and helps 
teach the hearing girls in the 
manual department and a class 
of women. She excells in fine 
needle work and crocheted filet, 
expecially towel ends. 

Another girl found a place in 
Dr. Mary Stone’s Hospital at 
Kiukiang. One of the recent 


- graduates has spent her holidays 


teaching a younger deaf girl. 
Others have gone to their homes. 
These trained deaf girls will thus 
make themselves useful and be 
spared the sin and misery which 
usually falls to their lot. 

Four independent schools have 
been started by teachers trained 
at Chefoo,—one consisting of a 
small class of girls as a depart- 
ment of the M. E. School for 
girls under Miss Laura Frazey’s 
care in Kucheng, near Foochow : 
one at Hangchow under the 
care of a deaf Chefoo graduate : 
one at Nanttngchow under the 
patronage of Changchien: and 
one at Peking opened last year 
by one of our teachers. 

One would like to speak at 
length of Miss Frazey’s experi- 
ment as it is along lines of which 
we heartily approve, giving the 
deaf pupils the advantage of inter- 
course with hearing girls where 
they get practise in reading the 
lips of others than their teachers, 
and thus avoid some of the dis- 
advantages found in segregation. 
This plan has another advantage 
in bringing the deaf pupils into 
relation to the hearing so as to 
dissipate the idea that they are 
**queer,’’ since they hold their 
own in comparison with hearing 
pupils, often excelling in writing 
characters. All that is needed 
for a department for the deaf in 
addition to any educational 
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plaut, is a specially trained 
teacher and a school room 


adapted -to the work. Mixing 
freely in dormitory life, manual 
training and recreation the deaf 
pupil becomes expert in lip-read- 
ing and enjoys a fair amount of 
social intercourse otherwise de- 
nied her. Developing depart- 
ments for deaf pupils in connect- 
ion with existing mission schools 
for normal children would have 
the great advantage of keeping 
them under Christian influence, 
and would carry with it one of 
the finest evidences of Christian 
altruism that could be given. 
We shall be glad to help any 
one contemplating the opening of 
such a department by arranging 
for the training of a teacher to 
be sent from the same locality as 
the school. 


A MISSION SURVEY. 


The Survey of the Tsaoshih 
District, Central China, arranged 
for and published by the London 
Missionary Society, contains 
the following suggestive para- 
graphs :— 

‘*A social aim for a country 
Christian should be sought and 
formulated as soon as _ possible. 
This should be done co-opera- 
tively, and may be most fruit- 
fully developed through organized 
Sunday Schools, both for adults 
and Christian children. Only by 
relating Christian doctrine to 
some social expression will it 
really live. “The Neighbourhood 
Sunday School”’ of China is an 
attempt to reach heathen child- 
ren, and by means of pictures 
and other aids to teach the.truth 
of Christianity. The attempt to 
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teach stich children to read 
phonetic will offer a new and 
valuable sphere for social service 
to our Christians. 

Sunday Schools should be used 
to teach reading and writing, as 
formerly in England. 

‘This relates itself with the 

need to organize as soon as 
possible a type of day-school 
suited to needs of country farm- 
ing folk, i-e., a seasonal school - 
where reading and writing may 
be taught (at last a practical 
possibility ) by means of phone- 
tics. 
_ “The reading of phonetic is, 
of course, only the starting point. 
Instruction will be necessary, 
based on literature to be pro- 
duced, to teach the people to use 
better methods in farming, in 
house planning, sanitation, etc. 

‘*On the medical side, per- 
haps, the outstanding need is to 
begin definite Public Health 
work by lectures and exhibitions 
of models and charts, showing 
the needs and possibilities of 
improvement.”’ 

‘Estimate of the results of 
the chief means used to lead 
people into the Church :— 


t. Personal work of con- 
verts, about 80 per cent. 


2. Medical work (in addi- 
tion to removing prejudice 
and facilitating approach) 
about § percent, 

3. gee to 
m peo- . 
ple), about © 5 per cent, 

4. Preaching and distribu- 
tion of literature, about 10 per cent. 


The above is only approxim- 
ately true, but is founded on 
enquiry from a large number of 
candidates for baptism in the 
district. 
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New Methods 


A Puodlic Foundling Society 
has been organized: President, 
the local Magistrate, Vice-Pre- 
sident: the Missionary—S. H. 
Smith. 

25 Babies saved—23 girls and 


. 2 boys. Several happily adopted 


into good homes. The Christian 
Church mooted the scheme and 
helps in the work. 


S. H. Smita, Sinchow, Shansi. 


We organized Christian Home 
Clubs in both boys’ and girls’ 
schools to which parents and 
friends were invited. Christian 
Homes, Hygiene, Care Of Child- 
dren, First Aid, etc., were dis- 
cussed together with the problem 
of present customs. A native mis- 


-sionary society has been started 


which has taken over the work 
of out-stations, schools, etc. 


Louis CAMPBELL, Kaying, Tung. 


The appointment of a Chinese 
District Pastor, who shares joint- 
ly with the missionary respon- 
sibility for the oversight of the 
Churches and out-stations there- 
by insuring more regular and 
frequent visitation and admin- 
istration of the ordivances and 
closer co-ordination of all forms 
of evangelistic work. 


A. F. Urrorp, Shaohing. 


The best and most effective 
‘new method’’ is to put a 
Christian teacher in an ancestral 
temple to teach school. This 
costs the mission nothing except 
the cost of training the man and 
puts it in on the “ground floor” in 
the life and activities of the clan 
and village. Goodwill toward 
the mission, better schools with 
less trouble has opened this door. 


_ A. F. GROESBECK, 
Chaoyanghsien, Tung. 


Quite the most important ad- 
vance in the past year has been 
the promulgation of the National 
Phonetic. Our employment of it 
is only developing, and it will 
take time before its usefulness is 
fully exploited, but it promises 
to provide (1) a new outlet for 
the activity of Christians; (2) a 
means of promoting literacy with- 
in the Church; (3) a fresh con- 
tact with non-Christians, involv- 
ing (4) the possibility of joint 
Christian and non-Christian ser- 
vice of the community and the 
Republic. | 

A. R. MACKENZIE, 
| VYunching, King. 


The new methods attempted 
in this station recently are (1) 
the concentration in oue town of 
all Mission workers, foreign and 
Chinese, with the express object 
of founding an independent 
Church and as soon as possible 
moving en masse to other centres; 
(2) the calling in of men from 
each of our out-stations teaching 
them to read the Scriptures in 
phonetic (kuan hua tzu mu) with 
a view to their returning to their 
villages and ensuring that every 
member and adherent of the 
Church shall be able to read the 
Scriptures fluently and _ intel- 
ligibly by the end of the year; 
(3) the sending of a Chinese med- 
ical evangelist to stay ina village 
several months, to heal the sick, 
to preach, and teach inquirers, 
with encouraging results. 


MARY ROBERTS, 
Tsangchow, Chihli. 


This year (1919) our station 
opened a kindergarten for the 
children of the families of the 
railroad, post office and customs 
menu. This gave access to their 
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families, with the result that 
a womeu’s club is being carried 
on successfully, with a Bible 
class each week, and several 
forms of social service. The 
kindergarten is supported by 
these people, many of whom are 
non-Christians. The wife of one 
of the railway men has united 
with the Church, and another 
one is an inquirer. 


E. C. Dicxrr, Ningpo. 


Since last autumn a big push 


has been made in this district 
towards self-support. The pre- 
sent aim is for the Chinese 
Church to undertake one-half at 
least of the evangelistic work, or 
putting it otherwise the full sup- 
port of 8 of the 16 men now 
employed as evangelists, though 
the actual plan is rather the use 
of Chinese funds in each out- 
station supplemented by a graut 
from foreign funds. In some 
cases the Chinese share comes 
mainly through an elementary 
schooi taught by the evangelist. 
The aim is well on. the way to 
being realized. We are also 
calling our first Chinese pastor 
in Fakumeu. His salary will, of 
course, not come from foreign 
mission funds. The impetus to 
this great step in advance is due 
to the necessity for supplement- 
ary mission grants, caused by 
the rise in silver. 


F. W. S. Fakumen, 
Manchuria. 


We have used afternoon tea 
parties for selected men either 
those somewhat interested them- 
selves or those in whom we or 
our leaders are interested. At. 
these gatherings we have suit- 
able men to help entertain these 
guests. No two gatherings are 
alike : at some personal testimony 
as to conversion, direct appeal 
for decision, talks about the Bible 
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or Christianity, or the discussion 
of hindrances to belief, were 
prominent. | 

All received a gift of literature © 
in which Scripture portions or 
complete New Testaments were 
included. We have also sent — 
books to prominent men, by post 
or messenger, besides giving 
freely good literature to all 
thoughtful visitors. 

Street preaching was also pro- 
secuted at night in summer by 
paid and voluutary workers. For 
3 Years in succession we have 
distributed sheet tracts thus ex- 
posing at the right time worship 
of orphan souls and stray spirits. 
It has not been in vain. 


J. Brock, Chowkiakow, Ho. 


CHURCH UNITY IN CHINA. 


The missionary body in Hang- 
chow, through the Hangchow 
Union Evangelistic Committee, 
sent to the Lambeth Conference 
a statement on the subject of 
church unity drawn up by a 
committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of the missions. ‘The 
statement was sent to more than 
three thousand five hundred 
missionaries throughout China. 
The gist of’it was a request to 
the Conference, without any 
suggestion of organic union, to 
take such steps as will lead to 
the speedy recognition of the 
validity of the ordination of 
ministers of all the great Prot- 
estant denominations, to fully re- 
cognize -inter-communion and 
right of transfer of members by 
letter between the Episcopal 
churches and other evangelical 
churches. 

Most of the twenty-two who 
seut replies failing to approve 
the paper expressed themselves 
as in hearty sympathy with the 
spirit and ultimate purpose of 
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the move but could not for 
various reasons sign the state- 
ment. The summary of the 
replies received is as follows : 


Church Missionary Society ... 94 
Presbyterians, Great Britain ... 42 
North America ... 
Methodists, Great Britain ote 
North America ... 
China Inland Mission .. aes 
Baptists, Great Britain ... we 
North America... in 
Protestant Episcopal, American, 21 
Foreign Christian Mission, Am. 16 
Congregational, American  ... 95 
London Missionary Society ... 57 
Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion eee eee oes 47 
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Christian Asso- 

cia ida 27 

Various other societies ... 906 
Total approvals 
Declining tosign ... 22 
Grand total of returns _ ... 1,432 


1,295 of the approvals were 
sent by parcel post direct to the 
Lambeth Conference, a number 
of the others sent their signatures 
to London direct through the 
Evangelical Alliance, while some. 
thing like one hundred were 
received in Hangchow too late 
to forward. 


Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


On September 12, 1920, the 
Y. W.C. A. welcomed twenty- 
two new secretaries to China. 


Between August st and 
October 31st 1920, ninety Pres- 
byterian missionaries are sche- 
duled to set sail for China from 
various American ports. 


On Sunday, September stb, 
61 missionaries, mostly new ap- 
pointees, landed in «China in 
connection with the work of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. 


The foundations for a large 
Confucianists’ headquarters in 
Peking, to cost over a million 
dollars, are already laid. The 
building is to be completed as 
the necessary funds come in. 


Dr. Retta Gifford Kilborn, 
widow of the late Dr. O. L. 
Kilborn, has decided to return to 
China and take up work as a 
medical practitioner. In this 
capacity she will do much to fill 
‘the gap caused by the death of 
her husband. 


Friends intending to contri- 
bute to the Timothy Richard 


Memorial Fund of the C. L. S. are 
requested to send their donations 
to D. McGillivray, LL.D. 143 
North Szechuen Road. Shang- 
hai, as soon as convenient. 


With the outbreak of Cholera 
in the Yangtse Valley and along 
the east coast, there has been a 
sharp increase in the demand for 
health publications. Im May 
13,575, June 24,362, July 33,345 
and August 26,252 copies of 
health bulletins were sold by the 
Council of Health Education. 
In addition 21,747 pieces of other 
health literature were sold in 
August. 


The Religious Tract Society 
of North and Central China has 
prepared a primer on the 
National Phonetic, which among 
other features bas an ingenious 
table of signs of phonetic short- 
hand, by means of which a 
speed of a hundred words 4 
minute can be acquired with 4 
little practice. It is hoped that 
by means of this, Chinese may 
ere long take down addresses 10 
shorthand. 
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In the New York Peace cele- 
bration, an aviator a mile in the 
air spoke by wireless telephone 
so that 10,000 people below were 
able to hear his voice. The two 
stations that were used in this 
unique demonstration are now 
the property of the Lecture 
Department of the National 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A. in 
Shanghai, and are to be used for 
lectures in different sections of 
China. 


A Buddhist monk in Peking 
has been leading a class of about 
150 men in Buddhist. classics. 
The class lasts for about two 
hours, during which the monk 
in the posture of a Buddha on a 
broad seat, with his eyes half 
closed, pours forth Buddhistic 
philosophy and theology. This 
bas been going on for several 
weeks. The time of the lecture 
is fixed by the burnivg of two 
long incence sticks. 


A Board of Directors has been 
organized in Shanghai for the 
purpose of publishing a Chinese 
Christian daily newspaper. To- 
wards the initial expenses of 
such an enterprise a Christian 
Chinese has contributed Mex. 
$20,000. Plans are on foot to 
incorporate this organization and 
work out a satisfactory constitu- 
tion. | 


Those interested in the Na- 
tional Phonetic will be glad to 


know that orders can now be. 


sent to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, Shanghai, for the 
four Gospels, the Book of Acts, 
the Epistles of James, ‘and 
First John in Phonetic. Large 
wall charts for teaching purposes 
and posters for advertising the 
Phonetic can be ordered from 
the office of the Stewart Evange- 
listic Fund, No. Quinsan 
Gardens, Shanghai. The charts 
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are of two kinds, one designed 
for use in introducing the system 
to literates, the other more espe- 
cially for use with illiterates. 


A bill has been introduced 
into Congress looking to the 
regulation of immigration into 
the United States. It proposes to 
admit on equal terms a limited 
number from each nation, the 
number to be decided on the 
basis of the assimilatibility of 
the people concerned. If passed 
it will give privileges of citizen- 
ship to every properly qualified 
individual, and remove the cause 
of China and Japan’s resentment 
at the unfairness of our present 
naturalization laws. 


The Government Normal 


School in Nanking held a six 


weeks’ summer normal school 
which was attended by 1,400 
teachers, some of whom had 
passed the half century mark, 
and eighty of whom were 
women. Twenty missionary 
schools were represented, the 
teachers concerned being equally 
divided between men and women. 
The teachers were all returned 
students from the United States. 
The government did not assist 
the school ; it was supported by a 
tuition fee of $10 per capita. 
Towards this and the food, which 
cost about $20, many of the 
teachers received assistance from 
their schools. 


The question of moral hygiene 
tor women missionaries is being 


taken up by the Board of Study 


for the Preparation of Mission- 
aries in the British Empire. It 
is felt that there is special need 
for women . missionaries to 
understand marriage and parent- 
hood on the physical, moral and 
spiritual side, and also instruction 
as to how to safeguard against 
accidental venereal disease infec- 
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“tion. Such knowledge is con- 
sidered necessary in order that 
these missionaries may promote 
the wellbeing of the communi- 
ties in which they live. In view 
of recent social welfare move- 
ments, this is undoubtedly a 
good move. 


An interesting event took place 
last week when the Ministry of 
Education sent two of its mem- 
bers, Mr. Wong Pu aud Mr. Li 
Chin-hsi, to Shanghai, to super- 
intend the preparation of phono- 
graphic records giving the cor- 
rect pronunciation of all the 
sounds used in teaching the 
National Phonetic System. 
There will be twelve records .in 
the complete set. The first gives 
the sound of each of the 39 sym- 
bols. This is followed by spel- 
ling lessons and by complete lists 
of all the sounds in the Phonetic 
_syllabary. Somewhat unfort- 
unately it has been thought best 
to include all possible combina- 
tions of the symbols instead of 
giving only those which are 
actually in the spoken language. 
This somewhat mars what would 
otherwise be an extremely val- 
uable piece of work. Schools 
and colleges will do well to 
secure this set of records without 
delay. 


The breakdown iu health of 
S. Earl Taylor has kept Dr. 
Ralph A. Ward in America. 


That left his place as the head of | 


the Methodist Centenary Move- 
ment in China vacant. The 
organization perfected by the 
Directing Committee at its meet- 
ing of September 14, puts Bishops 


Lewis, Birney and Keeney, 
in as co-chairmen; Rev. Paul 
Hutchinson in as _ executive 


secretary; Miss Helen Griffiths 
as associate executive secretary ; 
W. A. Main as treasurer; Chen 
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Wei Ping as secretary of the 
department of evangelism; J. 
I. Parker as secretary of the 
department of maps, charts and 
Statistics, and also of the lantern 
slide lecture bureau; Miss Lucille 
Douglas as head of the lantern 


slide coloring department. Dr. 


Harvey Reeves Calkins is to be 
here for a year as_ special 
stewardship secretary. 


There has recently appeared 
the first issue of a monthly 
Mohammedan magazine known 
as the Islamitic Magazine (7B 
Hi Fi). The editor is a young 
Chinese Moslem, named Yin. 
Contributions in Arabic or Eng- 
lish, which can be adequately 
translated, are invited. The range 
of subjects treated in this issue is 
quite modern. Some interesting 
facts are given. ‘‘ Prohibition 
Turkey ’’ being now in the hands 
of the Allies finds saloons open 
in Coustantinople. It is claimed 
that Jesus was a man of the 
‘** yellow race,’’ as were all the 
other leaders of religion, this race 
being the most honourable of all 
races. The chief article is writ- 
ten by the editor, and is a plea 
for revival among Moslems. He 
points out that at present all 
Moslem countries aud people are 
He seems to 
feel, however, that this is not 
due to the Moslem religion, but 
to the lack of this religion on 
the part of Moslems. ‘‘ Although 
our religion and countries,’’ he 
says, ‘‘arein the hands of God, 
yet much depends upon whether 
we ourselves are alive or not.’’ 
He speaks of the establishment 
of a Young Men’s Moslem 
Association. Mr. Yin has also 
criticised the Christian literature 
issued for Moslems. We regret 
to learn that this progressive 
magazine has already met with 
difficulties, and the fear is 
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expressed that its publication 
will be suspended. 


There are about 800 Koreans 
in Shanghai of whom a little 
more than half are Christians. 
It is estimated that within. the 
next two years there will be 
more than two hundred Korean 
children of school age. There 
are also nearly two hundred 
older Korean students who came 
here for the purpose of either 
going abroad, or entering instit- 
utions of higher learning in 
China, who need special pre- 
- paration in languages. The 
Koreans therefore are planning 
to erect a building to house a 
church that has been organized, 
and meet the needs of this 
educational work. For this they 
need $25,000 of which they hope 
to secure one half among them- 
selves. A Board of Trustees 
and an Advisory Board of mis- 
sionaries has been organized to 
catry out this project. 


In ‘‘The Baptist’’ for July 31, 
1920, there is an _ interesting 
article on China’s alcobol pro- 
blem by Herman Chen E. Liu. 
He deals mainly with the recently 
established (in America) Chinese 
Students’ Prohibition 
which now has 800 members. 
The League has already pub- 
lished two pamphlets in Chinese, 
aud is trying to raise $3,500 for 
propaganda work. He states that 
the league was founded by Miss 
Francis Wang, who has just ac- 
cepted the general secretaryship 
of the National W. C. T. U. in 
China. In essence the article is 
au appeal to American Christians 
to help ward off this danger 
from China, which being eng- 
aged in a fight against opium 
does not want to become the 
dumping ground of American 
brewers. It is a stimulating and 
interesting article. 


Gleanings 


League, | 
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In ‘‘ La Jeunesse,’’ Vol. VII, 
No. 3, issued last month, there is 
another letter arising out of Mr. 
Chen Tuh Sien’s article on 
**Christianity and the Chinese 
People,’’ of which we published 
an abbreviated translation in the 
July, 1920,-issue of the 
RECORDER. The main point of 
this‘ letter is that the reason 
Christianity has not grown faster 
is due to lack of character on 
the part of many of its people. 
The writer evidently has had 
experience in a mission school, 
in which he claims to have 
observed frequent hypocrisy on 
the part of Christians, and more 
attention to the rice bowl than 
Christian principles. He states 
that the fundamental principles 
of Christianity are faith and 
love, aud he seems to have in 
mind only those believers whose © 
actions are diametrically opposed 
to these principles. He states 
that such people do more harm 
to Christianity than the scien- 
tists. Such criticisms draw at- 
tention to the fact that Chris- 
tians must among other things, 
be thoroughly moral. The 
openness and wide dlstribution 
of such a criticism demands 
that the Church face the condi- 
tions that make it possible. 
Such one-sided criticism should 
be answered. 


do not see how we can 
hope to make any headway with 
the Christian enterprise except 
as we give attention to the 
influencing of individuals—the 
saving of souls. The Christian 
enterprise is the enterprise of 
bringing humanity to see life 
from the point of view of Jesus 
and to take Him as its guide in 
the quest for the highest good. 
And anyone who thiuks that this 
task can be pushed to accomplish- 
ment through organization, how- 


y 
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ever perfect, and mass move- 
meuts, however strong, needs to 
ponder further the lessons of 
history and consider more care- 
fully what the point of view of 
Jesus is. If religion is not 
personal it is nothing; if Chris- 
tianity does not win the allegi- 
ance of individuals it cannot hope 
to leaven the world. 

On this vital point all thought- 
ful Christians are at one, and the 
fact ought to be more emphasized 
than is the case. Iu these days 
earnest efforts are being made to 
unite the Churches, or at any 
rate to secure closer co-operation 
among the Christian forces of 
the world. It is one of the 
encouraging sigus of the times, 
But strangely enough in all the 
discussions and plans looking 
toward the achievemeut of this 
great end one of the most serious 
obstacles in. the way of either 
union or effective co-operation is 
almost completely ignored. I 
refer to the mutual distrust on 
the part of conservatives and 
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liberals—the barrier of suspicion 
that separates Right from Left. 
The Left is tremendously in- 
terested in the building of a new 
world order, but it expects nu 
effective aid from the Right, 
because it is obsessed with the 
idea that the Right has its face 
set fixedly toward the past. The 
Right believes that .the one 
essential is the conversion of the 
world to Jesus Christ, but it 
neither expects nor desires help 
from the Left, because it doubts 
the Left’s loyalty to Him. What 
I am trying to point out is that 


.on both sides this is a tragically 


foolish mistake. The two ideals 
are one, with one thing essential 
to their accomplishment : namely, 
that men and women should be 
fired with the conviction that 
the Nazarene was right—that 


the way is to be found through 


Him.” Quoted from “Individual- 
ism in Present-Day Christian- 
ity ’! by Frank Eakin, Construc- 
tive Quarterly, June, 1920. 


Personals 


(For each Birth or Marriage notice, 
$1 is charged. To save book-keeping 
payment should be sent with the 
notice.) | 


BIRTH, 
Atcusr: 
8th, to Rev. Carl B. and Elisabeth 
Schempp Wabll, ason, John Schempp 
Wahll. 


DEATHS. 
AUGUST : 


8th, at Ediuburgh, Scotland, Susan 


Harrington, wife of Dr. Philip B. 
Cousland, 


8th, at London, Mrs, F., Marcus 


Wood. 
29th, at Kuling, Rev. A. Bland, 


of Rev. James Stobie, 
Mission, aged eighteen. 


SEPTEMBRR: 


qth, at Ashiho, Manchuria, of 


dysentry, Jean Muir, elder daughter 
U. F, C.S. 


18th, at Shanghai, Mrs. A. M. West- 
brook of cholera. 


MARRIAGES. 

JUNE: 

The wedding of Mr. Thomas 
A. Corry and Miss Elizabeth Avery 
Love took place at noon in the Metho- 
dist Church at Lima, Peru, S.A. The 
Rev, Ahnson W. Greenman officiated. 
Mr. Corry is resident engineer of the 
Peruvian Corporation, Fellow of the 


Royal Geographical Society, member 


wm 
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of the French Astronomical Society. 
Miss Love was formerly a teacher in 
the Laura Haygood Memorial School 
at Soochow. 


SEPTEMBER: . | 

8th, at Union Church, Kuling, by 
Rev. E. C. Cooper, of W.M.M.S. 
Hunan, Edward J. Ellison B.Sc., to 
Constance I, May both of E.B.M. 
Shantung. 


AUGUST: 

14th, From U.S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
Ray C. Roberts, Mr, L. V. Barker, Mr. 
W. J. B. Hdgar, Y.M.C.A. 

17th, From U.S. A., Mr. and Mrs, 
H. I. Smith, M.E.P.B. 

18th, Miss Hauch, (ret.) D.M.S. 

Igth, From U. S. A., Mrs. R. E. 
Worley and son (ret.), Miss S. Relyes 


(ret.), A.B.F.M.S.; Miss Wentworth, 


P.E., Rev. C. Rauck (ret.), Rev. ard 
Mrs, Beck (ret.), R.C.U.S.; Mr, and 
Mrs, Malone (ret.), A.A.M. 

2st, From U.S.A., Karl P. Bus- 
well, A. Duncan, Mr. and Mrs, Levine 
(ret.), Miss Jean Little, H. B. Refo. 
Mrs. M. Rand, Miss M. Steele, Mr, 
and Mrs. Graybill and family (ret.). 
All Canton Christian College. 

23rd, From U. S. A., Maurice L. 
Cotta, S. L. Greenwood, Mr. and Mrs. 
Holt, Canton Christian College. From 
England, Mr, R. Gillies (ret.), C.I.M. 

24th, From U.S.A, L. L. Henson, 
Jr, H. Milton Van Dyke, Canton 
Christian College. 


29th, From U.S. A., I. A. Gray, P.E. 


SEPTEMBER : 


ist, From U.S. A,, Dr. aud Mrs. H. 
P. Nottage, Canton Christian College. 

sth, From U. S. A., Miss Chad- 
Bourne, Miss Benent (ret.), A.B.C. 
P.M., W. Highberger and wife (ret.), 
P.N., Dr. L. Schaum, W.F.M.S., Miss 
L. Nordyke, Miss E. Nagler, Miss J. 
Thomasson, M.E.F.B., Miss Sarah 
Perkins, Dr, and Mrs. Dabney Kerr, 
P.N.; Miss H, McCoy, Miss A. L. But- 
ler, Ginling College. 
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From U.S. A., R. BE, Bausum, Mis 
lL. Bomar, Miss L. Coupland, G. W. 
Green, Miss V. Green, Miss A. Gunn, 
Miss H. Morton, Miss Ruth, Petti- 
grew, Miss Mattie Summer, I. T. 
Thomas and wife, A. L. Tompkins and 
wife, G. P. Bostick and wife (ret.), J. 
D,. Eavenson, wife and child, J. T. 
Fielder, wife and two children (ret.), 
Miss Z. Hare, Miss F, King, Dr. Mary 
King (ret.), G. Middleton and wife, 
W. E. Sallee and wife (ret.), Miss L,, 
Savage (ret.), Miss L.. Willis, Miss E. 
Hardman, G. H. Herring, Miss G. 
Hunter (ret.), R. A. Jacob, Miss D. 
Knight, F. D. Lide, J. W. Moore, wife 
and two children, Miss I. Taylor 


_ (ret.), Miss Mary Wiliford (ret.), Miss 


B. Groves, W. B. Glass, wife and five 
children (ret.), H. H. McMillan, wife 
and two children (ret.), L. B, Olive 
and wife, Mr. Percy, L. W. Pierce, 
wife and son (ret.), Dr. Pruitt and 
wife, Dr. Ethel Pierce, D. F. Stamps. 
and wife, E. E. Steele and wife, Miss .. 
B. Stephens, Miss E. Sullivan, C. H. 
Westbrook and wife (ret.), all of the 
S.B.C. 

rath, From U.S. A., G. E. Lerrigo 
and wife (ret.), Mr. Tuttle, wife and 
child, J. H. Gray, wife and children, 
H. M. Wagner and wife, Y.M.C.A., Dr. 
and Mrs. A. J. Bowen, Miss Louise 
Woodbridge, and Miss Vera McC. 
Poole, for Nanking University. 


From U.S. A., Miss Lilliath Rob- 
bins, Ginling College; Dr. G. F. 
Fitch (ret.), -Ada Russel], Willard 
H. Bartlett and wife, Paul C. Melrose 
and wife, Mae Chapin, Miss Mabel 
Hall, W. J. Drummond and wife 
(ret.), J. W. Lowrie (ret.), Courtenay 
H. Fenn and wife (ret.), A. K. 
Whallon and wife, Henry C, Fenn, 
Rosa Bell, M. C. Witmer, Marguerite 
Atterbury, Dr. Anna B. Scott, Albert 
G. Parker and wife, A. P. Jacot and 
wife, Dr. Martha K. Hackett, Mrs. 
Wilbert W. White, Mary H, Adams, 
Miss Jean McPherson, C. P. Althaus 
and wife, S.J. Mills and wife (ret.), 
Hattie R. McCurdy, Dr. W. M, Hayes 
and wife (ret.), Dr. and Mrs, Shoe- 
maker (ret.), Grace Anderson, Marjorie 
Rankin, all P.N. 


- \ ¢ 
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From U.S, 4., Miss E. White, C. 
of S., Dr.. and Mrs. G. D. Lowry, 
Mrs. W. N. Brewster (ret.), Earl 
Cranston, Lucille Douglas, Warren 
S. Dudley, Hilda Jague, Malcolm 
F. Kelley, Charles O. Lee, Bishop 
W. S. Lewis (ret.), W. C. Longden 
and wife (ret.), Charles E. Wigon 
and wife, G. C. Davis, wife and family, 
John McGregor Gibb, wife and family, 
Cc, N. Oleen and wife, F. C. Having- 
hurst, C, E. Winter, E. C. Byers, wife 
and child, Miss Sayles, Mrs. W. E, 
Mauly, Russell H, S, Steininger, Mr, 
and Mrs, Gibb, Miss Wheeler, Miss 
L. G. Maddock, Miss Carlyle, Miss 
Huribury, Miss Ebley, Miss Byers, 
Miss M, T. Whitford, all M,E.F.B. 

From U. S, A., Rachel Brooks, 
Mary Willis, Lina Willis, Helen 
Thoburn, Miss E, J. Williams, Mary 
Streeter, Margaret Stroh, . Celia 
Moyer, Eleanor Kitchin, Maude 
Klatt, Katherine Vaughn, Ethel 
Scribner, Hilda Murray, Elizabeth 
Morrison, Helen Rysdorp, Bessie 
Gleason, Lily K, Haass, Edith Sawyer, 
(ret.), Freda Boss (ret.), all Y.W.C.A, 

Mr, Hickley, C.E.S., Dr. and Mrs. 
Vierling, F.C.M.S., Mr. and Mrs. 
H, V. Smith, Y.M. 


14th, From U.S. A., F. H. Randle, 
wife and son, Arcola Petter Ruth 
Mather, Ellen Peterson (ret ), Dr. H. 
W. Decker and wife, Dr. Rudolph 
Crook, Chester F. Wood and wife, 
Evely W. Speiden Beulah Bassett 
(ret.), Lelia Droz, Anua Clark, Sara 
Downer, W. M. Zwick and wife, all 
A.B.F.M.S. 


Miss McKelvie, S.E.F., Miss Allen, 
Miss Housing, Miss Dean, W.F.M.S., 
Mr. and Mrs, Whitaker, A.B.C F.M.,; 
Miss Gray, F.C.M.S.; Miss Met- 
ting and Miss Carter, Dr. and Mrs, 
Gebhart, A.B.C.F.M.; Ruth Linds- 
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Minnie Goble, Hala Allum, Mrs, 
Mary B, Baer(ret.), Mary Parmenter, 
Mabel Alverson, Philoma Seely, C.4, 


.16th, From U.S. A., David Olsen, 
Charles Koeningswald, Herbert Jack- 
son, C.A., Fanuie M, Field, 
Christian College. 


18th, From U.S. A., Mrs. D. Kilen 
and daughter, C.ILM. 


19th, From England, Misses J. P. 
Brook, and A, A. Davies, C.I.M. 


DEPARTURES. 
AUGUST: 


18th, For England, T. R. Wilson 
and wife, Mrs, Ibbotson, C.M.S. 


19th, For U. S. A., Geortz and wife, 
A.B.C.F.M. For Canada, Miss J. 
Steele, M.C.C.; Mrs. Perkins, M.E. - 
F.B. 


2ist, For England, Rev. and Mrs, 
Eddon, U.M.C.; Rev. and Mrs. Price, 
CM.S. For Norway, Rev. and Mrs, 
Skrasstad, N.M.S, For Sweden, Rev. 
and Mrs, Lidquisb,8.B.M, For U.S. 
A., Miss J. Lide, W. W. Stout and 
wife, S.B.C, 


28th, For Canada, G. Cecil-Smith, 
Mrs. Wm. Taylor. For England, A. 
H. Barham and wife, Rev. G. Gart- 
side-Tippinge, Miss A. C. Coles, 


SEPTEMBER : 


12th, For England, Rev. and Mrs. 
Biggins, L.M.S. For U.S. A., Miss 
M, Walker, U. of N. 


18th, For New Zealand, Miss Har- 
rison, C.1.M. 
For England, Miss Mary P. 
and Mrs. 


21st, 
Naish, F.F.M.A., Rev. 
Heady, W.M.M,S. | 
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